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"22-Year-Old Favorites” 
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on smooth-running wheels of proven worth, for comfort ard safety’s 
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“The bright side of life is always 
visible from the wheel.”’ 

A good road or a pleasing prospect is additionally 
enjoyable if the rider is mounted on a Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless. The mechanism always runs the same, 
yy > exertion is reduced to a minimum and there are no small 

f annoyances. New Models, $75. 

Columbia Chain Wheels remain the standard of the chain 
type. New Models, $50. 
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‘When you buy Shaving Soap— 


A soap expressly for the face and to come in contact with its 
delicate and sensitive tissues, are you willing to ‘‘ take your chances ”’ 
with a soap made by some soap maker, without sufficient experience 
—of materials you know nothing about—put together in some hap- 
hazard way and called a Shaving Soap—or will you insist upon the 
very best article you can buy—made by a firm that has been engaged 
for a life-time in the manufacture of Shaving Soap—and whose repu- 
tation is world-wide ? 


Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only firm in the world 
making a specialty of shaying soaps, and represent the skill and 
experience of over 60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making 
a perfect soap for shaving. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but seat by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. LUXURY S#AVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., goc. Exquisite also for Toilet. 


boxvos. ‘THE J. B. WILLIAMS? CO., Glastonbury, Conn, DgesP=. 
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Benjamin Harrison 


HEN Joun Dickrson, of Pennsylvania, in 

the Congress of 1775, speaking of the last 
humble petition of the colonies to the King, said 
that but one word displeased him, and that word 
was “ Congress,” Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
replied, “ There is but one word that pleases me, 
and that is ‘ Congress.’” That of the Harrisons is 
a sturdy Roundhead race, a race of men who, in 
the old country, fought with OLiver CroMWELL 
and against the King. In this country its first 
American representative took up the convictions 
and perhaps the prejudices of the family, and pass- 
ed them on to become traditions. Old Brensamin 
Harrison is a sharply outlined character of the 
Revolution. He had no more patience with the 
soft words to King Grorce IIT. than would have 
had his ancestor of overseas with the suggestion 
that the head of Cartes I. was too sacred for 
the axe. He signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence joyfully, and from his day to our own, with 
the break of a single generation, the Harrisons 
have been serving the country with distinction. 
One great characteristic of the family has been 
its simple, all-pervading democracy, its faith in the 
absolute truth of the Declaration which the elder 
Tlarrison signed. One more evrious and inter- 


esting survival of the father’s sentiments was the 
strong conviction of the last distinguished Har- 


rISON that the democracy should confine itself to 
its home affairs. This found expression from the 
signer in his association with Patrick Henry, 
Mason, Ler, and Joun Tytrer in opposing the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, largely be- 
cause it meant centralization of power, and _ be- 
cause they feared that a government dominated by 
a foreign power, foreign in interests, like New 
England, would stifle liberty in Virginia and the 
Southern States, and would prevent their free de- 
velopment along the lines of their best and native 
interests. 

Within the year the country has witnessed the 
latest outbreak of -the Harrison vigor of mind 
and spirit. It was naturally witnessed with de- 
light by Anti-Imperialists; it ought to have glad- 
dened the heart of every true democrat and intelli- 
gent American, no matter what may be his opin- 
ions on current questions. For Brensamin Har- 
RISON, just dead, has been speaking these twelve 
months the truth that was in him, just as Bensa- 
MIN Ifarrison the elder spoke the truth that was 
in him when he disdained the mealy-mouthing 
of the petition, and was pleased only with the dis- 
loyalty implied in a Colonial Congress. No indi- 
vidual in a democracy has a higher duty than 
this, that he shall utter the truth, as he sees it, 
to his fellow-citizens, and utter it all the more 
fiercely and insistently the more his right to free- 
dom of speech is threatened. This duty has been 
performed by the two Bensamin Harrisons with 
great courage and intelligence. Differ from old 
Bengamin Harrison as Mapison did, there was no 
disrespect for the signer in the mind of the greater 
man. Differ from his great-grandson as you may, 
you must admire the sturdy courage which he dis- 
played when he rose against what seemed to be 
the almost unanimous opinion of the party which 
had twice honored him with the nomination for 
President. 

It is worth while considering at some length 
this last year of the ex-President’s career. It was 
the greatest year of his life; not the most splendid, 
although it was the most influential, for reasons 
which we will discuss further on. He held no 
He was supposed to be retired, but he 
the situation of ex- 


oftiee. 


humorously contemplated 
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Presidents, saying that it might be well, perhaps, 
to decapitate them, although it was too late now 
to cut off his head, and, therefore, the country 
would have to listen to him as he exercised the 
right of his citizenship in expressing his opinion 


on what was going on in public affairs. It is one 
of the admirable traits of our fellow-countrymen 
that they like to hear from their ex-Presidents. 
Paragraphers may fling at them, the envious may 
ery out “back number” at them, and may even 
tell them that they have no following—which, to 
minds that have not outgrown the ethical unim- 
portance of numbers, seems to be the leading sin 
or the uttermost weakness; nevertheless most 
Americans love to listen to the words of those who 
have been their Presidents, while the most disdain- 
ful newspaper of them all will display its eagerness 
for their briefest utterance by setting it forth in 
its most vulgar types. So Mr. Harrison’s latest 
words were read from one end of the country to 
the other, and especially those lucid “ Musings 
upon Current Topics ” which have been appearing 
in the North American Review, and his opinion 
on the constitutional question involved in our 
new colonial policy, attract attention. Never be- 
fore in his history did his words carry so much 
weight, for never before did they have such passion 
and unselfishness behind them. Heretofore they 
had been the words of the public man in office, or 
likely to be a candidate, or those of an advocate 
before the courts in the interest of his clients. 
Now the great value to a politician of the state of 
a “has been” was apparent. He had nothing to 
gain. He was speaking out his convictions, and he 
was speaking them well. All open minds heeded 
him. All honest minds thanked him for insisting 
upon independent thought, upon free speech, and 
upon debate, the very soul of national democratic 
government. In this last year of his life, then, 
he was more influential and more respected than 
he had ever been before, and the respect for him 
was felt by the best of those who were opposed 
to his opinion. 

There were two of Mr. Harrison’s strongest char- 
acteristics which shone forth in this last year, 
which would have been forgotten, perhaps not 
known except to his intimates, if he had died be- 
fore. One was his old-fashioned belief in the 
rights of man as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, and the other was his absolute loy- 
alty to our true sovereign—the law. It is their 
elear-minded recognition of this sovereignty and 
of the absolute necessity of maintaining it in its 
purity that makes great lawyers the best and saf- 
est guardians of democratic integrity. The man 
who knows that law is king, the law of the very 
being of the republic, is the man in whose hands 


-the government of the people, by the people, and 


for the people is safest. How many noble illus- 
trations we have had of the value of great lawyers 
to the democratic community! It was loyalty to 
law which led Joun Abas to defend the King’s 
soldiers charged with massacring the people of Bos- 
ton, and that compelled SamureLt Apams to protest 
against the pardoning of the participants in the 
Suays rebellion, because, he said, “in monarchies 
the crime of treason and rebellion may admit of 
being pardoned or lightly punished, but the man 
who dares to rebel against the laws of a republic 
ought to suffer death.” It was loyalty to the sov- 
ereign law which inspired Mr. Evarts to defend 
ANDREW JOHNSON against the charges of the Re- 
publican majority in Congress, and to protest 
against the use of troops by President Grant in 
the Louisiana Senate-Chamber. Finally, it was 
the same regard and respect for the great princi- 
ples of the Constitution, his utter inability to dis- 
obey them or to consent to their evasion, that 
brought Mr. Harrison before the country in the 
last months of his life. His remarkable essays 
had the fire of youth, because he was defending 
that which in his youth he had learned to look 
upon as most majestic. His ancestor refused to 
bow the knees to a king, because he held to what, 
to him, was far more sacred than any man. The 
worthy descendant of the old patriot refused to 
bend to party or to faction because his allegiance 
was due to those institutions of free popular gov- 
ernment which are embodied in the Great Charter 
of England, in its Bill and Petition of Rights, 
and in the Constitution of the United States. 
There he found his ideals, and no one absolutely 
leyal to those ideals can be the slave of popular 
passion or popular whim. Therefore a great lawyer 
sincere in purpose, and steeped in the traditions 
and teachings of the common and constitutional 
law, is most likely to be the safest guide for a 
democracy; and BenyamMin Harrison was one of 
the greatest lawyers we have had in this country. 





He was born at North Bend, Ohio, August 20, 
1833. His father was Jonn Scorr Harrison, the 
third son of WitttamM Henry Harrison, who was 
ninth President of the United States. He, in turn, 
was the third son of the signer. The subject of 
this paper was educated, like so many American 
youths, at the cost of much parental sacrifice. 
He was graduated at Miami University in 1852, 
and then, the following year, again like so many 
American youths, he demonstrated his hopefulness 
and his self-confidence by marrying. His wife was 
CaroLine Scort, the daughter of Dr. Joun W. 
Scort, the president of Oxford Female Seminary, 
Mrs. Harrison having been graduated there the 
same year which found her husband a Bachelor 
of Arts. The year after his marriage, Mr. Har- 
RISON was admitted to the bar, and began the 
practice of his profession at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
We are told by his biographer in Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents that the first money which 
Mr. Harrison ever earned was the salary of $2 50 
a day paid to him as crier of the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis. His rise in his profession was fairly 
rapid. In 1860 he was elected reporter of the In- 
diana Supreme Court, but a year afterwards he 
raised a company, was made colonel of a regiment, 
and was off for the war. He served through the 
war as colonel, during the last year or two com- 
manding a brigade, and before: he was mustered 
out he was commissioned a brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral. Those who are familiar with his military 
career have always regarded it as very honorable, 
but it was not brilliant. He was in many battles, 
and fought with skill and bravery. He was in 
those celebrated fights at Resaca, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, and Peachtree Creek. He was with SHERMAN 
on his march to the sea. Altogether his record was 
one to which his ehildren and grandchildren might 
point with pride, giving his sword a place of honor 
over the chimney-piece. 

After the war he went back to Indianapolis and 
took up the labors of his profession, and gained 
distinction in it—much greater distinetion than 
he won either as soldier or statesman. He was 
one of the very first among the many admirable 
lawyers of the Middle West. He took that part 
in polities which his position at the bar and his 
skill as an orator made inevitable. He was a 
persuader of men; in times of moral conflict he 
has been a mover of men, for he was a true orator, 
not a mere orator. He had sufficient learning, and 
was possessed of deep convictions and an ardent 
temperament. His eloquence was warmed by prin- 
ciple, and rested on knowledge. When he spoke 
he reasoned and argued. He was not imaginative; 
he certainly was not a sentimentalist. He never 
made an unctuous phrase. What he had to offer 
was true metal. He was immensely admired in 
Indiana, and yet of all men so admired he seemed 
to court popularity the least. In 1876 his party 
asked him to be: its candidate for Governor of the 
State, but he declined at first. Subsequently the 
regular candidate withdrew, and then the sturdy 
Harrison good citizenship was manifested by his 
acceptance of the cast-off nomination. He was 
defeated. In the National Convention of 1880 he 
was Mr. GarFIELD’s supporter, and was offered and 
declined a seat in the cabinet, preferring service 
in the Senate, to which he was chosen in 1881, 
serving until 1887. 

Mr: Harrison’s career as a Senator was not par- 
ticularly noteworthy. He was a very strong de- 
bater. His counsel on questions of law was deem- 
ed of value. He was an important figure, partly 
because of his ability, which was superior to that 
of any one on his side of the Chamber except Mr. 
Epmunps and Mr. Hoar, and partly because he was 
the favorite Republican son of the pivotal State 
of Indiana. When he left the Senate, however, 
the comment was that he left no attached personal 
friend behind him. His lack of sympathy with the 
politicians was always apparent. Naturally, on 
account of his great popular strength in a close 
State, he had energetic followers at home, but they 
were chiefly of the self-seeking kind. Both as 
Senator and President, Mr. Harrison incurred 
personal hostility among the leaders of his own 
party, and he left the White House, as he left the 
Senate, without having aroused any warmth of 
feeling for himself. The feeling was, generally, 
that he was cold; and some added that he was 
aristocratic. The latter charge was very far from 
being true. The warmth of his heart was for the 
members of his own profession, and although 
politicians might find him uncongenial, no Presi- 
dent has been so welcome as he in what is known 
in Washington as the Supreme Court circle. 

Mr. Harrison, as President of the United 
States, was not responsible for his party’s policy 



































between 1889 and 1891, but he was the chief 
political sufferer from it, unless we count Mr. 
CLEVELAND that victim. Mr. Harrison’s adminis- 
tration prepared for and ushered in the panic of 
1893. The McKintey tariff bill was enacted in 
1890, and at the Congressional elections of that 
year the Democrats elected a large majority of the 
House of Representatives. The so-called SuHer- 
MAN silver act was passed in that year also, and 
ihe Treasury reserve melted away, until, when 
Mr. CLEVELAND resumed the Presidency in 1893, 
the $100,000,000 gold reserve had actually been cut 
into to the amount of $6,000,000. It was kept in- 
tact on the books of the Treasury by a gold deposit 
by the banks, but so sure was the Harrison ad- 
ministration that the government would be forced 
to borrow, that the plates for printing the neces- 
cary bonds had been made ready at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Mr. Harrison was a 
protectionist, a believer in mail subsidies to ships, 
and in the Senate he opposed free coinage of sil- 
ver. Acting independently, he added a good many 
places to the classified service, and we have had no 
President who has more uniformly made excellent 
judiciary appointments. His judges are still 
among the very best on the Federal bench. 

Mr. Harrison went out of public station into:a 
more congenial atmosphere. His greatness as a 
lawyer was recognized. He was made the prin- 
cipal counsel for Venezuela in the boundary dis- 
pute with Great Britain. He himself walked out 
of the first office of the republic into the ranks of 
free citizens, as was becoming in a free citizen 
who, for a few years, had been the chief servant 
and the chief personage of the republic. As op- 
portunities came to him he grew into larger pro- 
portions than the country dreamed were his while 
he was President. Even personal intimate friend- 
ships increased, and at last when the time came 
for him to show how deep were his feelings for hu- 
manity, how greatly he loved the country, how 
strong was his faith in republican institutions, 
how firm and eloquent a friend he was of justice 
and freedom, how little of a politician he was when 
what he conceived to be the nation’s honor was in 
question, then came the time not only of his larg- 
est reputation, but of his greatness, and his strong- 
est influence with his fellow-countrymen. 

Rarely has a public man performed his greatest 
public service while out of public station. But 
BenJamin Harrison, private citizen, made a deeper 
impression on his time than Benjamin Harrison, 
President, ever made. And rarely has any man’s 
death been more inopportune than his. 





Missionaries in China 


OW is it about the missionaries in China? 

Are they asking for more military and legal 
protection than is consistent with the best ixter- 
ests of the work to which they are devoted? The 
papers report that at a meeting of missionaries 
in Peking on January 30 resolutions were prepared 
and presented to the American and British min- 
isters requesting them to see to it that former 
treaties protecting missionaries are reaffirmed, that 
the governments be forced to allow Chinese of any 
rank to accept Christianity without injury to their 
prospects, that missionaries be allowed to live in 
the interior, own property, and possess passports, 
that friendly intercourse between missionaries and 
officials be encouraged, and that relief be found for 
the suffering native Christians. 

On the supposition that the missionaries are now 
on top in China, and that it is their turn to say 
what they want, these demands may not seem un- 
reasonable, though they seem, in a measure, to 
echo a sentiment about the property of the victors 
in the spoils. But it is the blood of the martyrs, 
not the spoils of victory, that is the seed of the 
church. ~Civilization may be carried forward by 
the strong hand, but whether Christianity can is 
matter of dispute. The more the missionaries 
rely on treaty rights and forced concessions, the 
more they rely on armies and war-ships. There 
has been no lack of martyrs in China. Perhaps 
the sentiment of the missionaries is that martyr 
blood has already been shed in quantity ample for 
the needs of the church, and that assured safety 
for Christian teachers and converts is no more 
than the reasonable fruit of suffering endured and 
perils now past. Undoubtedly the missionaries’ 
purpose is the betterment of the Chinese. As 
a class they are not self-seekers, though the instinct 
of self-preservation is strong in many of them. 
We must believe that it is for the eventual good 
of China to grant all their reasonable requests and 
leave them free to work. Yet their aim seems to be 
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that they and their converts shall be a preferred 
class in the Chinese Empire, owing their protec- 
tion and allegiance to outside powers. There are 
missionaries and missionaries, and some of those 
in China have as dauntless spirits and as exalted 
a conception of their calling as missionaries any- 
where have ever had. Without cavilling we may 
wonder whether these heroic ones are like-minded 
with their brethren in the disposition to lean hard 
on the secular arm. 


To Kill or Not 


HERE is no general agreement yet, in this 
country, about the expediency of the death 
penalty. States that retain it keep discussing its 
abolition, and States that have abolished it are in- 
vited from time to time to set it up again. Massa- 
chusetts has had the matter under discussion 
within a month, and the prospect seems to be that 
she will soon determine to substitute life imprison- 
ment for death. Attorney-General KNow.LTon, a 
man of force and large experience in criminal con- 
cerns, favors that change. The main arguments 
for it are that the death penalty does not restrain 
murder, and that convictions ‘are easier attained 
where the penalty is life imprisonment. It is 
held, and not unreasonably, that human judgment 
is too fallible to warrant a punishment that can 
never be set right if it is wrong. Statistics are 
offered to prove that murders diminish when the 
death penalty is abolished—which may be, if it is 
true, because punishment is surer. What statis- 
ties certainly would prove is that wherever capital 
punishment obtains, a certain percentage of men 
are hanged for crimes that they did not com- 
mit. 
In Maine, where they take exceptional interest 
in legislative experiments, they abolished the death 
penalty in 1876, resurrected it in 1883, reabolished 


it in 1887, and are now considering whether or not - 


to reinstate it. In Vermont a man lately sentenced 
to death must go two years unhanged because the 
law provides that a session of the Legislature must 
intervene between such a sentence and its execu- 
tion. In Connecticut the other day the Legis- 
lature rejected bills substituting electrocution for 
hanging, and prohibiting capital punishment for 
minors. 

It is time such a question as this was settled to 
the satisfaction of at least a large majority of our 
States, but public opinion about it has not erystal- 
lized yet, any more than it has about prohibition, 
high license, divorce, or a dozen other fruitful sub- 
jects of legislation. 





Personal 


WHEN Englishmen come to this country to lecture, 
they are usually actuated almost exclusively by com- 
mercial intentions. Mr. FReDERIC HARRISON is an 
exception, who is now here, and there are others. But 
the errand of a French lecturer, when one comes, has 
usually to do with the diffusion of scholarship. French 
portrait-painters and actors can make a great deal of 
money in the United States, but a French lecturer can 
as yet hardly hope for a popular success, and yet the 
demand for French lectures seems active. M. GASTON 
DeEscHAMpPS, who landed in New York the other day, 
came over at the instigation of the Harvard Cercle 
Frangais to give a course of lectures at Cambridge on 
the French language and the French theatre, beginning 
on February 20. He goes from Harvard to Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and later to New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and Canada. He has been asked to give 
fifty-eight lectures in all, which speaks well for the 
aspiration of contemporary Americans to improve their 
French. M. DescHAMpPs is a literary reviewer, a trav- 
eller, and author of divers books. No doubt his ob- 
servations in this country will be duly set forth in 
print. 


That the great American republic, whose citizens 
“abhor the trappings of monarchies,” should pro- 
duce the first gem expert of his time is no more sur- 
prising, after all, than the primacy of Americans in 
finance. It is only with the resources of the financier 
that the gem expert can work. Grorce F. Kunz, 
whose book on Gems and Precious Stones of North 
America: is recognized all over the world as an au- 
thority, and who has for years been the TIFFANY 
expert in gems, was born not four blocks away from 
the New York City Hall, whose flag-staff need not 
always be remembered as having slighted Queen Vic- 
orIA in honor of St. Patrick. At the Paris Exposition 
Mr. Kunz was conspicuously honored, for at no as- 
semblage of the wise men of the nations has there ever 
been a more delightful interchange of artistic and 
scientific courtesies, or a finer appreciation of the 
additions to the world’s store of learning made in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. The 
MorGan Collection of gems was made under Mr. 
Kunz’s personal supervision. 


“The American aristocracy,” says CHARLES P. Jor- 
DAN, of Rosebud, South Dakota, “ may be found in 
its finest flower among the Ogallalla Sioux. A pure 
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strain of American blood from prehistoric times has 
held out to produce in our day men and women among 
these Indians who would take prizes at an exhibition 
of physical grace and strength in Madison Square 
Garden.” Mr. JorDAN is the licensed trader at Rose- 
bud Agency, and has been looked up to for twenty 
years by the Ogallallas, into whose band he married. 
Mrs. JoRDAN was WEAH Wasu Tay, the niece of RED 
CLoup, the last hereditary chieftain of this branch 
of the Sioux family, now nearly ninety years of age. 
His distinguished services to the government at the 
time of the Wounded Knee trouble, and indeed ever 
since the negotiation, largely through JorDAN, of the 
great Sioux treaty of °78, render Rep CLoup in his 
old age a peculiarly proper object, one would think, of 
the paternal care which Washington is supposed to 
extend over our wards of the plains. 


Count WALDERSEE, the representative of German ag- 
gressiveness in China, has had to bear the blame of so 
much brutality credited to German soldiers, and so 
much warfare against unresisting Chinese, that his 
name promises to be used by the injudicious to scare 
children into good behavior. For how much of what 
we have disapproved in German doings in China he is 
really responsible it is not possible to say, but until 
he went to China he was regarded as one of the most 
civil and respectable persons in Europe. General WIL- 
SON, who saw him in China, was most agreeably im- 
pressed by him, and deprecated the idea that he had 
countenanced atrocities. His wife, as is well known, is 
an American woman, and Americans who have visited 
her at home have brought back admiring reports of 
the Count, who is pictured as a courteous and agree- 
able gentleman, who, after a fashion that is less prev- 
alent in this country than it once was, regularly reads 
prayers every morning before his assembled house- 
hold. 


Mr. C. F. Gammon, lately military instructor in the 
Imperial Chinese University at Tientsin, and formerly 
in the naval service of the United States, is back 
home with thrilling stories of the siege of Peking. 
It does not appear that Professor GAMMON recog- 
nized any of his pupils among the Boxers who besieged 
the legations, but he seems to have lent a right willing 
hand at repelling the attack, and describes with gusto 
the defence made by 700 Russian marines against 
45,000 imperial troops, who turned tail absolutely 
when 60 Britishers finally went at them with bayonets. 
The experts on our civil war who for years argued 
that in spite of what the soldiers said few if any 
fighters ever could have been killed by a bayonet- 
thrust or a sabre-stroke will be greatly surprised, of 
course, that the Chinese should have been so easily 
seared. 


The Smoke-talks of the St. Botolph Club in Boston 
attract talented men from New York as well as from 
the mysterious recesses in which the sages of the 
Hub sit and pore over limited editions. Captain WIL- 
LIAM H. JAQUES, late of the United States Navy, and 
now of the Holland Submarine Company, addressed 
the St. Botolph recently on “the manufacture and 
application of heavy ordnance and armor.” Dr. 
JAMES BROWN THORNTON, the owner of the finest col- 
lection of small-arms in the country, displayed on 
stereopticon screens a series of views illustrating most 
instructively the evolution of the hand-gun of the 
fifteenth century into the automatic seven-shots-a-min- 
ute Colt of the twentieth, and made an entertaining 
smoke-talk by way of accompaniment. 


The last of “the Four Musketeers of the Comstock ” 
is JouHn W. Mackay, the survivor of Fatr, Fioop, and 
O’BrRIEN, all men of Irish grit. Mr. Mackay is as 
tall and straight to-day as when he handled a pick in 
the silver-mines of the Sierras, and has never allowed 
the accumulation of millions to relax his daily person- 
al attention to his business affairs. The final settle- 
ment of the Fair will litigation reminds the Argo- 
nauts of the days when Farr, fully realizing the neces- 
sity of guarding his newly acquired riches from the 
adventurers of the Pacific slope, used to lament that 
he couldn’t keep awake all night. “I have to sleep 
sometimes,” he would say; “but San Francisco is full 
of men who are sitting up in relays planning to get my 
money away from me.” 


WorrHineton C. Forp, brother of PAUL LEICESTER 
Forp, the novelist, writes nothing but useful books. For 
several years he turned out many illustrated volumes 
of statistics for the government. Now he is serving 
the people of Boston in their beautiful Public Library. 
He is at the head of the economic and statistical de- 
partment of the library, having been placed there 
by Mr. Herpert PuTNAM, now at the head of the 
Congressional Library at Washington. This Mr. 
Forpb’s collection of WASHINGTON papers is one of the 
most complete and extensive in the country. He let 
PauL play with it in writing the True Washington, 
and now he has utilized it in a monumental book on 
the Father of his Country. 


The Very Rev. Witrorp L. Ropeins, Dean of All- 
Saints Cathedral, Albany, New York, has declined the 
call which was recently tendered him by _ the 
vestry of St. Thomas’s Church, this city. His dozen 
or more years of service in Albany have endeared him 
to the people, and his admirers presented a petition 
urging him to remain. He is a very eloquent speaker, 
deeply religious, and very successful in the work of 
the cathedral. 


The lawyer who is altogether a barrister in this city 
is Austen G. Fox, who planned and initiated the 
recent raids on the gambling-houses. Mr. Fox has 
no clients. He tries causes for other lawyers entirely. 
It is said that he has an office, but that he never goes 
to it except by appointment. He is in court from 
October to June, and when the courts rise for the vaca- 
tion he follows their example and has a good three 
months’ rest. 
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The Re-enforcement of the Mast-step Looking from the Bow toward the Stern 


BUILDING THE LAWSON CUP-DEFENDER 


See Page 321 
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—an Improvised Storage Tank 
See Page 321 
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UBA belongs to the Cubans. No man by 
whom American honor and national good 
faith are held dear will deny this. Equal- 
ly true is it, however, that the Cuban 
problem belongs to the United States, and 
must be solved by us, and not by any 
man or group of men at present occupying posi- 
tions of prominence before the Cuban public. It 
is the doctor who prescribes for the patient, not 
the patient for the doctor, and even the child who 
is father to the man must for his own good submit 
at times to the paternal authority, even though he may 
not perceive the precise necessity for so doing. The soon- 
er we in the United States realize this fact, the sooner 
the complexities of the Cuban probiem will be cleared 
away,and the definitive statement of our solution of the 
pressing questions at issue be proclaimed to the world. 
That we went into the island in the beginning not only 
for the relief of the Cuban people, but to wipe out 
conditions which had become intolerable to ourselves, 
needs no restatement here. That we bound ourselves 
to the fulfilment of certain obligations, moral and 
political, no one can deny. That in the face of a 
sudden and very curious agitation, which has _ its 
mainsprings in two widely differing classes of soil, one 
of corrupt interest, the other of unenlightened senti- 
mentality, we are to be stampeded into an over-hasty 
solution of the problem, is not to be feared if the au- 
thorities at Washington are wise and will be guided 
by those who are familiar with conditions as they ex- 
ist in Cuba at this moment. The situation, as it re- 
veals itself to-day, is one the handling of which re- 
quires infinite patience, and at the same time the 
most consunimate firmness: Patience with a people, 
who are sincere in their aspirations to be free, who 
have suffered much, and who want only that which 
they think is best for them, but whose ideas of what 
is for their ultimate good are so abstract and formless 
that the line which differentiates license from liberty 
is not clear to them, and whose remedy for real abuses 
has lain heretofore so wholly in open rebellion against 
the constituted authorities, that to-day, incited by un- 
scrupulous men, some of them are inclined to boil 
over a little too freely, though wholly innocent of any 
treasonable intent; firmness in facing the demands of 
those who see in the proclamation of a Cuban Re- 
publie the dawn of the day of maturity of their usuri- 
cus holdings; firmness in facing the eminently respect- 
able but wofully uninformed sentimentality back of the 
immediate liberation of Cuba from American control. 
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S a matter of history, until the Ist of January, 
A 1901, Cuban affairs were progressing rapidly 
toward a satisfactory conclusion, not only for 
ourselves, but for the Cuban people, when suddenly, 
without warning, from one end of the country to the 
other, as if by collusion, the situation was made to 
appear by the American press to be acute, and a crisis 
in matters as yet far removed from any real cruciality 
seemed to have become inevitable. The pacification 
of the island, in so far*as this meant the political pa- 
cification of the people, may be said to have been 
accomplished. Peace reigned from one end of the isl- 
and to the other. From Pinar del Rio on the west to 
Cape Maisi, the easternmost point of Cuba, in the prov- 
ince of Santiago, with few trifling exceptions men 
had put aside the sword and had taken up the im- 
plements of industry. Mistrustful neighbors had 
become trustful friends. Careworn and anxious mo- 
thers had become happy and smiling women, living 
contentedly in the security of their homes, and happy 
in the promises of peace, and the distracting cries 
of starving children had given place to the possibly 
deeper but not so heart-rending groans of an over- 
satisfied stomach. Where the face of nature had been 
searred and seared by the destructive fires of pillage 
and war, producing only misery, ruin, and death, came 
teeming fields in countless acreage responding to the 
tillage of industrious men, and scenes which a bare 
two years before had presented a picture of desolation 
so vast and so cruel that the pen of the correspondent 
was unable to do it adequate justice were become vis- 
tas of pastoral loveliness which even the prosperous. 
New Englander over a hundred years removed from the 
anxieties and sufferings of war, might look upon with 
envious eyes. And in the cities, where one might ex- 
pect to find gathered together the riffraff of the popu- 
lation, the scum of society which a long period of 
demoralization attendant upon warfare invariably 
ybrings to the surface, order had been brought out of 
chaos, decency out of licentiousness, cleanliness out of 
filth, health out of disease, and prosperity out of ruin, 
Unpleasant as it is, let me present a pen-picture of 
the Havana of two years ago. drawn by one of the best 
known and best equipped newspaper men who have 
yet treated of the subject of Cuba, Mr. C. M, Pepper, 
author of To-morrow in Cuba. Mr. Pepper’s descrip- 
tion of the early days of American occupation in Ha- 
vana says little of native shortcomings, but gives a 
comprehensive idea of conditions as they then existed, 
and which should be understood now, in order that a 
just comprehension of the work done by the military 
forces of the United States in Cuba may be arrived at. 
“ American strumpetry,” writes Mr. Pepper, in his 
book, “drove through the streets of Havana in 
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blazoned coaches and proclaimed its presence. Amer- 
ican drunkards reeled through the streets of a 
city in which drunkenness was so rare as to be a 
genuine novelty, American gamblers sought to dispute 
by new devices the lean pickings of the gaming-table 
with the native gamblers. Americans first raised the 
color-line, and appealed to race prejudice in the cheap- 
est and most blatant form. American braggarts swag- 
gered through the town with their hands in their 
pockets and their hats tilted back. They shamed 
their fellow-countrymen, who were there on legitimate 
business, into silence and seclusion. They voiced their 
coarse criticism of the domestic customs of a people 
of whose home-life they could know nothing. The 
whole class of the buzzards abused the American offi- 
cials who refused to recognize them as coadjutors in 
the work of uplifting Cuba. They almost justified 
the bitter comment of one commander—that American 
military control was necessary in order to protect the 
island from American harpies.” 

Two years later a transformation as great as that 
to be found in the industrial conditions of Pinar del 
Rio was to be seen in Havana, where one finds to-day 
a city so well ordered that it will put many of our own 
American cities of the same class to the blush. If such 
a thing as strumpetry existed it was not to be found 
flaunting itself on the streets on the Ist of January, 
1901, however rampant it might have been on January 
1, 1899, for the social evil is to-day kept under a wise 
control, and is “confined to quarters.” Drunken- 
ness had again become a novelty, and gambling, open 
at least and viciously flaunting itself in the faces of 
the young and easily tempted, had been crushed out. 
Street rows were of rare occurrence, and the voice 
of the braggart and buzzard was to be heard only 
remotely and in the corners of the cafés. Where 
the public highways had been practically so many open 
sewers and receptacles for all kinds of filth and gar- 
bage, ran mile after mile of streets as clean as those 
of New York in the days of Waring, and squads of 
men once in danger of pauperization, through the 
beneficent influence of the military rulers of the isl- 
land had become industrious workers in behalf of 
civic cleanliness. Where germs of disease had lurked, 
and where these had prospered in the accumulated 
filth of years, American sanitation had cleared away 
the filth and had slain the germs, and there were 
left in their place surroundings as sweet and clean 
as can be found in any clean American community, 
and far sweeter and cleaner than in most. Where 
two years before there had been little or no provision 
for the education of the children, there had sprung 
into being accommodations and equipment throughout 
the island for caring for over 140,000 of them. 
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HUS were things Cuban on January 1, 1901—the 
I concrete work of two years of American military 
occupation, which is now said by certain critics to 
have been a failure. What has occurred in the last sev- 
enty-four days to change these conditions? What is at the 
bottom of this alleged Cuban:unrest? Have the admin- 
istrators of Cuban affairs suddenly lest sight of their 
high ideals, and allowed the magnificent work so well 
and so nobly begun to lapse back into neglect and 
ruin? Has disease once more been permitted to get 
its grip upon the Cuban home? Has the gaunt spectre 
of starvation again superseded plenty? Has the cause 
of education been neglected? Have the highways been 
allowed to go to ruin and again become repositories 
of filth? Have the lower orders of society been per- 
mitted to escape from the bonds of wise discipline by 
which they have been held in check for two strenuous 
years? Are Cuban homes in danger? Are Cuban in- 
dustries in peril? Are Cuban families once more face 
to face with demoralization and ruin? The answer 
to all these questions needs hardly to be spoken, but it 
is NO. The pity of it is that the misrepresent- 
ations of a limited number of writers for the American 
press, who, without actually falsifying, have indulged 
in that worse kind of deception known as the half- 
truth, have “made it necessary that the answer 
should be made. It is the whole truth that since the 
Ist of January, 1901, in the magnificent work begun 
and accomplished by the military rulers of Cuba and 
their aides, there has been no change save that in every 
way, in every department, in each and every branch 
of human endeavor, the Cuban is to-day better off by 
just seventy-four days of progress than he was when 
the situation became so strangely acute. 
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has suddenly acquired qualities either of unrest, 
which would make him a bad neighbor, or of in- 
gratitude, which is the first step toward open enmity. 
But I cannot find myself able to accept any such 


Tis conclusion would appear to be that the Cuban 


conclusion, speaking of the whole body of the 
Cuban people, keeping in mind their virtues as 
well as their vices, their strength as well as 


their weaknesses. They have not appeared to me 
to be either ungrateful or unrestful. Let alone, they 
have the fullest confidence in the intention of the 
American government to do well by them. I do not 
say that they as yet appreciate the full value of the 


work that has been done on their behalf. I know that 

they are beginning to comprehend its beneficent pur- 

pose and its vitalizing results, because I have had 
opportunities for observing them in this precise con- 

nection at close range, and in a way which in a 

subsequent paper I shall endeavor to make clear. If 

there is one thing the bulk of the Cubans want more 

than anything else to-day, it is peace and quiet; the 
opportunity to go about their daily toil undisturbed. 

The adult element of the population impressed me 

as being tired—weary of the years of turmoil through 

which they have passed. Superficially, they seem to 

take even their pleasures reluctantly, as if afraid that 

by a too boisterous ebullience of spirit they might 

come out of a dream of peace and pleasure and find 

themselves back again in times of trial and suffer- 

ing. In political questions, as a mass, they are barely 

interesting themselves. Upon the occasion of the 

signing of the Constitution by the delegates of the 

convention, an event in the history of Cuba which the 

Cubans might be expected to regard as of the highest 

importance, the Teatro Marti in which the interest- 

ing function took place was a third empty, and 

where one might have expected to find a_ wild, 

hilariously patriotic throng crowding the streets 

and public squares, it is a fact that there was 

an entire absence of any demonstration whatso- 

ever. It is true that on the Saturday night fol- , | 
lowing the signing of the Constitution there was 

a parade in honor of the event, but it was listless 

and perfunctory and pathetic. One watched it with 

a sympathetic and even affectionate interest, and was 

sorry it had not more actual life about it. It began : 
about dusk, and by half past nine it was over. By 
ten o’clock the streets of Havana were no different 
from those of any other Saturday night, with nothing 
of national importance giving tonic qualities to the 
air. This, too, took place after the whole world knew 
what it was that the United States desired to 
have adopted as the relations to exist between Cuba 
and this country. It was known to the letter precisely 
what had been suggested by General Wood to the dele- 
gates at Batabano. The heinous selfishness of our 
propositions did not make itself clear to these people 
then, for there were no hostile demonstrations against 
Americans, and indeed when a committee that waited 
upon the Governor-General at the Palace reported the 
results of their interview to their constituents, the 
Governor-General was cheered with quite as much vo- 
ciferation as if he had been the Constitution incar- 
nate and well-beloved. I do not believe that in the short 
space of time that has intervened since then the Cuban 
leopard has been able completely to change his spots, 
and it is my firm conviction that the mistrust of Amer- 
ican intentions reported to exist in the island to-day 
or to have grown up since the Ist of March is either 
manufactured for a purpose or does not exist at all. 
It is unquestionably true that the Governor-General ia 
has had more difficulty in contending against un- La 
American influences backed by Americans in Cuba, 
than in dealing with the obstacles presented by the 
peculiarities of the Cuban people—racial peculiarities, 
and not many of them discreditable. Untrammelled : ; 
by destructive criticism at home, which without real- : 
izing it, perhaps, is allying itself with a Tammanyizing Hy 
element in Cuba, and which, while well meaning, some ey | 
of it, is based upon an ignorance of the exact conditions, 
the American authorities in Cuba will bring the Cuban 
question to a close to the satisfaction of the Cuban 
people, and to the honor and credit of the people of 
the United States. Every ill-natured shaft from the 
American press becomes a part of the weapon of | 
the worst enemies of Cuba. Every purely sentimental 3 
expression calling for the immediate relinquishment 
of our control is ammunition added to the forces in 
Cuba which have no ambition beyond place, and no 
interest other than pecuniary profit. 
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speedy, a peaceful, and an honorable settlement of 

the Cuban question. The trouble lies here and the 
lies here are the trouble. When the American public 
awake to the fact that Mr. Pepper was right when he 
said that “in watching the development of sentiment 
in Cuba it is well to remember that the cigar-smoke 
which rises from the cafés in Habana is not always 
the will of the Cuban people,” they may be induced 
to abstain from drastic and disheartening criticism of 
their honorable representatives in that neighboring 
isle, who have but the one ambition in life to fulfil 
their mission in a way which shall serve the best 
interests of the Cuban people, and shed added lustre 
upon the record of American achievement. 

The surest way to bring about the defeat of the i 
real moral purpose of the Teller resolution is to insist if 
upon a purely theoretical construction of its pro- F 
visions. Our obligations to Cuba are too vast and too 
far-reaching to allow us to disregard the precise ‘mean-, 
ing of a single word of that resolution. Without un- 
necessary agitation the problem will solve itself and 
shortly. <A prolongation of captious criticism, and 
the attributing of improper motives to the responsible 
men in charge, will not only be a great injustice to 
them, but will still further seriously complicate the 
situation. March 15,1901. 


"T epeee are no difficulties in Cuba in the way of a 
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IN CAMP WITH LUMB 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE 


ge ENNY what?” 
* Benoit.” 
“Spell it, you Canuck! Can’t you 
spell, eh’ Well, then, make your mark. 
‘Toosh & la ploom?’ I've had enough 
to do with Canucks to parlez vous: that 
much. And remember, you’re not in Canada. So don’t 
go off and get ‘loaded for moose.’ Don’t even get 
loaded for bear, or you'll be fired before you know it.” 
That is how Benoit became * Benny What” (as ever 
afterwards he was called in camp) and a Michigan 
“Tumber Jack.” How different it was from Canada! benches, an’ the boys won’t rough you.” 
Up there he and the Jean Baptistes, Pierres, and “ Ze deconne benchaise?” 
Francoises had embarked in large, heavy, flat-bottomed The teamster saw the look of troubled inquiry. 
boats. sixty feet long some of them, and thirty men ‘The deacon benches,” he explained, “is reserved 
to the boat. He could still hear the cadence of the for them as always shoots straight for the sawdust- 
sixteen oars, and the dip of the broad paddles with box. You don’t happen to have a chaw about you 
which a man in the bow and another in the stern now, does you?” 
steered the clumsy craft—both the while half hidden It was in the “van,” or company’s office, Benoit 
behind pork and flour-barrels and coils.of boom-chain. was rechristened “ Benny What,” and from which he 
It was heavy work, but they made it lighter by sing- turned with a rather heavy heart toward camp, a clus- 
ing. For it needed only * Pete” St. Pierre, of Trois ter of log cabins huddled together as if to keep warm. 
Riviéres, to lift his voice to start the river “ shanty”: He knew from experience just what they were. The 
one with the heavy smoke issuing from the yellow 
glazed clay-pipe chimney, as if they were firing up hard 
within, was the “cook camp,” with the eating-room 
and kitchen, where the cook and his assistant, the 


the open-air camp at night, with its roaring fire, 
and the sound sleep between a double blanket on a bed 
of cedar and pine! Also, there he was Benoit, and not 
‘Benny What.” 

“Canuck, eh?” the teamster had asked. “ Have 
you a fiddle in your ‘ turkey ’?” striking with a heav- 
ily gloved hand the grain-bag in which the new-comer 
carried his few personal belongings. 

The habitant nodded assent. 

“Then if you can rap out a song or a quadrille 
in the men’s camp you may get on to the deacon 


Vila Poon vent, v'la ljoli vent, 
Ma mie m‘appelle! 
‘Benny What” turned to the camp. It was not 
wholly unlike what he had 
been accustomed to in Canada. 


* cookie,” plied their work. Near-by were the “ men’s 
camp,” the stable, and the blacksmith’s shop. The snow- 
plough had cleared a broad path between the “ van” 
and the men’s camp, possibly to facilitate communi- 
cation for the “scaler” or foreman. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was a case of “ van-bills made easy.” Lumber 
Jack’s bill is deducted from his “ stake.” Sometimes 
Lumber Jack is an extravagant creature, and corre- 
spondingly profitable to the company through the 
medium of the “ van.” 

When “ Benny What ” was still Benoit and had gone 
for the first time into the Quebee woods, he had worn 
a heavy woollen shirt and jacket of dark blue, and gray 
felt boots drawn up over his trousers nearly to his 
knees. But within less than a month he had nearly 
been killed by a falling tree because the “ sawyers ” 
had not seen him in his dark clothes at work clearing 
the underbrush near by. After that he bought a green 
and yellow checked shirt and coat and bright red felt- 
ers, and whenever he was in danger from a falling 
tree or rolling log, he was seen, and received a timely 
ery of warning. He had wondered how this outfit 
would strike Michigan. But the cadger had not run 
him about it; the van-man had looked him over ap- 
provingly, and he had noticed a pile of gaudy mack- 
inaws and felters on the counter. 

As “ Benny What ” walked slowly toward the men’s 
camp, the more downcast for 
the familiar - looking | sur- 
roundings, since they made 





To begin with, there was the 
dry crunching of snow, giving 
forth the peculiar rustle com- 
ing from a frozen surface that 
is continuously — crackling 
without splitting. Then there 
were the gush and gurgle of 
the stream in the cut below, 
bursting here and_ there 
through a break in the ice or 
rushing along beneath, now 
and then heaping itself up, 
lifting the heavy black cover 
and letting it fall again with 
the low, far-carrying whistle 
of moving ice. From above 
came the deeper roar of tall 
pines defiantly waving their 
branches in the air—defiant- 
lv yet vainly, for at that 
very moment there was heard 
in the distance a crash “ Ben- 
nv What” often had heard 
before. Somewhere in the 
near environs a monarch had 
fallen. 

Yes, all the sounds of win- 
ter were there just as on the 
St. Marguerite—and the air 
so crisp and biting. Only, in- 
stead of in a boat up a river, 
and to the cadence of oars 
and “shanty,” he had come 
to camp in a_ sled over a 
“tote” road made the pre- 
vious autumn when they were 
* cadging ” the winter’s sup- 
plies. It was easy travelling. 
Yet he missed the boat and 
* Pete” St. Pierre’s voice and 
the portages (arduous as they 
were), on one of which he had 
seen “* Pete” on a wager of a 
Tew pipefuls of tobaceo carry 
two flour-barrels, weighing 
each 250 pounds, on his back 
for a quarter of a mile. And 
there were the tows up heavy 
rapids, two men steering to 
steady the pitching, rolling 
boat that didn’t seem to 
know whether to stand on its 
head or its heels, while the 
other men tugged on a rope 
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him think of the Quebec 
woods, his heart took a sud- 
den leap. That voice! Whose 
was it? A moment later a 
gang of lumbermen broke out 
of the timber. In front of 
them strode a man of giant 
frame. On his back he ear- 
ried two flour-barrels. As he 
reached the cook camp and 
put them down the other men 
broke into a cheer. The man 
straightened himself up, be- 
gan dancing a break-down as 
if just to show that he was 
none the worse for his ex- 
ploit, while he shouted at the 
top.of his voice,and in rhythm 
to his steps, 
“Wla bon vent, v'lé l’joli vent, 
Ma mie m‘appelle!” 


“Pete St. Pierre! Pete! 
Pete!” Benoit was dashing 
across the snow. 

“Benoit! Benoit!” Two 
big hands were on his shoul- 
ders, and two blue eyes laugh- 
ing into his. 

“ Hellow, ‘ Peetles’! So 
‘Benny What’s’ a friend o’ 
your’n, eh? Well, I guess we 
won’t be tryin’ for to work 
the rites o’ the Secret Order 
o’ Boo Boos onto him! We'll 
have to wait till we catches 
another ‘ wood - tramp ’—one 
of them fellers” (he turned 
to Benoit with an explana- 
tory air) “as wanders from 
camp to camp, hides in the 
woods if he strikes a camp 
afore the day’s ‘ stint’ is over, 
an’ comes out o’ hiding at 
night to beg for some o’ the 
seraps left over from ‘ chuck,’ 
an’ a bunk. It’s ‘ chuck’ 
time now. Bring in your 
friend, ‘ Peetles, an’ we'll 
give him all the ‘Chicago 
chicken’ he’ll eat, or ‘my 
name ain’t Razzle Dazzle.” 


Razzle Dazzle (“ Benny 
What” never heard him 





from shore, dragging the 
heavy craft up stream inch by 
inch, foot by foot. Then, too, 
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called other than by his nom 
de forét) led the way into 
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the “cook camp.” At a long line of tin basins, which 
they filled with dippers from tin boilers of melted snow 
water, and afterwards emptied into a trough, the 
men washed their hands and faces, using plenty of 
soap, and wiped them dry on coarse roller-towels, 
which became a deeper and deeper gray as the ablu- 
tions progressed. Meanwhile there. was. the pleasant 
sound—musie to the ear of Lumber Jack—of pork, 
alias “ Chicago chicken,” sizzling on the fire. There 
were long rough tables covered with enamel cloth 
of gay pattern, and set with shiny tin. plates and tin 
cups, to say nothing of gaudily labelled catsup and 
sauce bottles, and pepper and salt in their original 
bright-colored packages—all calculated to give a fes- 
tive though rather variegated appearance to the 
scene. But “Benny What” and “ Peetles” and their 
new-made friends were not critical of looks. There 
were deep dishes filled with pork and beans, which, 
Razzle Dazzle remarked, “stayed by yer and: kept 
out the cold”; and heaping platters of corn bread 
and doughnuts, and, as an extra treat, smoking-hot 
pancakes and syrup. 

From the cook camp they went to the men’s camp, 
a long room with double rows of bunks, each for. two, 
and benches as near as possible to the box-stove, which 
was going full blast and red hot. The faint click-click 
of metal came from the blacksmith’s shop, where 
cant-hooks were being sharpened and horses shod for 
the morrow, and there was the clear, vibrant jingle 
of bells as the sprinkling-sleigh started out on its 
night trip over the roads, which must be recoated with 
ice by morning to make hauling the logs easier. 

A peddler who had passed through during the day 
had brought word that one of the men, who had been 
taken crushed from under a fallen tree, had died in 
the hospital in the nearest town—miles away. Razzle 
Dazzle, who had a seat on the “deacon benches,” 


announced that the hat would be passed for Curly - 


Tim’s widow. The hat made the rounds to the ring 
of small coin. Then Pete said something to “ Benny 
What,” who got out his fiddle and struck up a tune, 
and in a moment half the men were on their feet, and 
a “stag quadrille” was in progress. Early to bed; 
a prayer for his Lisette and her charges at home; then 
a sound sleep for “ Benny What.” 

As for the work that followed, it was an old story 
to the wiry Canadian lumberman. It was the same 
here as up in the Saguenay district. Choppers going 
ahead to clear the way. The sawyers close behind— 
one, with an axe, in advance chopping niches on the 
trees to indicate the direction in which to fell them; 
the two others with their cross-saw, and doing the 
actual cutting down and the division into logs. Then 
the “scaler,” with his yardstick, measuring the di- 
ameter of the logs, and keeping a careful record of the 
measurements. Finally the skidding crew—‘ swamp- 
ers ” to clear the road for the teamster, who hauled the 
logs with chains; and “ deckers,” who rolled them on 
to the skidway. 

* Benny What” was a “good man,” and he made 
a good stake. He couldn’t write, Pete couldn’t write, 
and there was no one in camp who could write French. 


But “ Benny What ” could send money home to Lisette ; 
and the parish priest wrote to him for Lisette, and 
told him what a good husband he was to send her 
so much—enough to leave something over for the 
church, too—and that the children—he did not: at- 
tempt to name them all—were well; but that all, in- 
cluding himself (the priest), would be happier when 
he came back. 

In spring there was the sound of splitting ice, and a 
gladder, freer gush of the stream in the cut. “ Benny 
What” and Pete joined the river gang and worked 
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their way out, driving the logs down stream to the 
boom, “ sweeping ” the shores for stray ones, or “ roll- 
ing” free-those that had grounded. In a jam“ Benny 
What ” was a handy man. 

Now there is no episode so dangerous or so,exciting 
in a logger’s life as breaking a jam. This predica- 
ment usually presents itself at points where project- 
ing cliffs, sudden turns in the rivers, or loose rocks 
contract the stream and cause the logs to come to- 
gether, be heaped upon each other, or be caught 
and their down-stream course stayed. 

“ Benny ” remembered that on the banks of the 


Sluicing 


St. Marguerite, where the river breaks out of a gorge 
into shallow rapids, there is a grave marked by a 
beautifully grained, smoothly polished cedar slab, on 
which the name of one of the best friends he ever 
had—Lisette’s brother—is carved. Every antumn and 
every spring, when the gangs went up the river and 
came down again, “‘ Benny” repolished the beautiful 
slab by the gushing, gurgling, hissing, protesting 
stream, in which his friend had had his life erushed 
out by slipping between two rolling, leaping, bump- 
ing logs as a jam.suddenly had become loosened, and 
without warning had started again impetuously on 
its way down stream. Ay, that grave with the cedar 
slab, the grave of his darling Lisette’s brother, in its 
winter loneliness on the banks of the St. Marguerite, 
threading its way through the pine wilderness, often 
rose up before him in moments of dreary nostalgie 
and loneliness. But when spring came he _ proved 
himself as good in a Michigan log jam as he often 
had on the St. Marguerite. 

A jam—how quickly it always came! <A log strik- 
ing a rock, around which the stream is foaming, and 
swinging across the channel. Other logs driving down 
upon it, battering at the barrier, recoiling to come 
back again at it, but each time with feebler strokes, 
and at last fetching up helplessly against it. Then 
the gradual piling up of log upon log behind. 

Many a jam had Benny broken—and that without 
thinking a moment of the skill and courage hé was 
bringing into play. He did it simply as part of his 
duty; if he didn’t, some other habitant would. It al 
ways had to be done quickly, otherwise the spring fresh- 
ets might subside and half the winter’s felling be lost. 
Now Benny had a genius for locating the key logs. 
He would drive spikes into them, attach ropes to 
them, and then scurry ashore to help haul them 
out. As they began to move, the forward end 





of the jam would shiver. One, two, three logs 
would float free; then a dozen; then more than 
you could tally; then the whole mass’ would 


quake, and with a roar launch itself down stream. 
And so “ Benny What” and Pete worked their way 
toward home. 

Then somehow they were on a boat sailing down 
the St. Lawrence, and the next day were standing 
inshore toward a hamlet perched up among the rocks 
and pines. Down by the shore stood a small, slender 
woman, and alongside of her a string of little girls and 
boys, the youngest so tiny: they had still to hold 
on to mother’s hand. The woman waved a red ker- 
chief and called “ Benoit!” ‘Tite Lisette, Susette, 
p'tit Benoit, Jean Baptiste, Pierre, Francois, and the 
others—for there. were others—shrilled “ Papa!” in 
varjous trebles, while he tried to shout to all of them 
at once. Pet’s voice floated out over the river: 

*V'la Pbon vent, vlad I'joki vent, 
Ma mie m‘appelle!” 


The boat-keel grating over the rocks; a woman’s 
arms around his neck; little hands tugging at him 
from all directions! Then “ Benny What” knew he 
was Benoit once more. 
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CHAPTER II 


HEN Sir William left me in the school- 

room, he left a lad of sixteen puffed 

up in a glow of pride. To be treated 

no longer as a fractious child—to be 

received at last as a man among men! 

And what would Esk say? And 

Silver Heels, poor little mouse harnessed in the stocks 
below? 

What a change had come to me, all in one brief May 
morning! As [ stood there, resting my bandaged 
hand in the palm of the other, looking about*me to 
realize the fortune which set my veins tingling, a 
great tide of benevolent condescension for the others 
swept over me, a ripple of pity and good-will for the 
hapless children whose benches lay in a row before 
me. 

I no longer detested Silver Heels. I walked on tip- 
toe to her bench. There lay her slate and slate-pen; 
upon it I read a portion of the longer catechism. 
There, too, lay her quiet and inky horn, and a foolscap 
book sewed neatly and marked: 

FELICITY WARREN 
1774 
HER BOOKE. 


Poor child, doomed for years still to steep her little 
fingers in ink-powder, while with the powder I should 
require hereafter I expected to write fiercer tales on 
living hides with plummets cast in bullet-moulds. 

Cramped with importance, I cast a contemptuous eye 
upon my poem which embellished the great slate, and 
scoured it partly out with the buckskin. 

“My books,” said I, to myself, “I will bestow upon 
Silver Heels and Esk”; and I carried out my phil- 
anthropic impulse, piling speller, reader, and arith- 
metie on Esk’s bench; my Cesar, my pair of globes, my 
compass, and my algebra I laid with Silver Heels’s 
copy-book, first writing in the books, with some 
malice: 


SILVER HEELS HER GIFT BOOKE FROM 
MICHAEL CARDIGAN 
BE DILIGENT AND OF GOOD THRIFT 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


For fat Peter, because I allowed Vix to bite his 
tight breeches, I left a pile of jacks beside his horn- 
book, namely, a slate-pen, three mended quills, a birch- 
en box of ink-powder, a screw to trade with, two tops 
and an alley, pumice, a rule, and some wax. 

Peter, though duck-limbed and half Mohawk, wrote 
very well in the Boston style, and could even copy in 
the Lettre Fris¢e—a poor art in some repute, but 
smelling to my nose of French flummery and deceit. 

Having bestowed these gifts with a light heart, I 
walked slowly around the room, and I fear my walk 
was somewhat a strut. 

I knew my small head was all swelled with vain 
imaginings; I saw myself in a flapped coat and lace, 
fingering the hilt of a sword at my hip, saluted by the 
sentries and the militia; I saw myself riding with 
Sir William as his deputy; I heard him say: “ Mr. 
Cardigan, the enemy are upon us! We must fly!”— 





— 


and I: “Sir William, fear nothing. The day is our 
own!” And T saw a lad of sixteen, with sword point- 


ing upward and one hand twisted into Pontiac’s scalp- 
lock, smile benignly upon Sir William, who had cast 
himself upon my breast, protesting that I had saved 
the army, and that the King should hear of it. 

Then, unbidden, the apparition of Mr. Butler rose 
into my vain dreaming, and though I am no prophet, 
nor can I claim the gift of seeing behind the veil, yet 
I swear that Walter Butler. appeared to me all aflame 
and bloody, with scalps bunched at his girdle—and the 
scalps were not of the red men! 

Now my imagination smoking into fire, I saw myself 
dogging Mr. Butler with firelock atrail and knife 
loosened—on, on, through fathomless depths of forest 
and by the still deeps of shadowy lakes, fording the 
roaring tumble of rivers, swimming silent pools as 
otters swim, but tracking him, ever tracking Captain 
Butler by the scent of his reeking scalps. 

There was a dew on my eyebrows as I waked into 
sense. Yet again I fell straightway to imagining the 
glories of my young future. Truly I painted life in 
vloying colors; and always, when T accomplished gal- 
lant deeds, there stood Silver Heels to observe me, and 
to marvel, and to stamp her little moccasins in vex- 
ation that f, the pride and envy of all men, applauded, 
courted, nay, worshipped—I, the playmate she had 
in her silly ignorance flouted, now stood so far be- 
yond her that she dared not twitch the skirt of my 
coat, nor whisper, “ Sir Michael, pray condescend to 
notice one who passes her entire life in admiring your 
careless exploits.” 

In a sort of eestasy I paraded the school-room, the 
splendor of my visions dulling eves and ears, and it 
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was not until he had called me thrice that I observed 
Mr. Butler standing within the doorway. 

The unwelcome sight cleared my brains like a dash 
of spring-water in the face. 

“It is one o’clock,” said Mr. Butler, “and time for 
your carving lesson. Did you not hear the bugles from 
the forts?” 

“T heard nothing, sir,’ said I, giving him a surly 
look, which he returned with that blank stare of the 
eyes, noticeable in hawks and kites and foul night-birds 
surprised by light. 

“Sir William dines early,” he said, as I followed 
him through the dim hallway, past the nursery, and 
down stairs. “If he has to wait your pleasure for his 
slice of roast, you will await his pleasure for the re- 
mainder of the day in the school-room.” 

“Tt is not true!” I said, stopping short in the lower 
hallway. ‘I am free of that ratty pit forever! And 
of the old ferret, too,” I added, insolently. 

“By your favor,” said Mr. Butler, “may I ask 





I held up my Hand 


whether your erudition is impairing your bodily 
health, that you leave school so early in life, Master 
Cardigan?” 

“If you were a real schoolmaster,” said I, hotly, “I 
would ,answer you with a kennel lash, but you are an 
officer and a gentleman.” And in a low voice I bade 
him go to the devil at his convenience. 

“One year more and I could call you out for this,” 
he said, staring at me. 

“You can do it now!” I retorted, angrily, raising 
myself a little on my toes. 

Suddenly all the hatred and contempt I had so long 
choked back burst out in language I now blush for. 
I called him a coward, a Huron, a gentleman with the 
instincts of a pedagogue. I heaped abuse upon him; 
I dared him to meet me; nay, I challenged him to face 
me with rifle or sword, when and where he chose. 
And all the time he stood staring at me with that 
deathly laugh which never reached his eyes. 

“Measure me!” I said, venomously; “I am as tall 
as you, lacking an inch. I ama man! This day Sir 
William freed me from that spider-web you tenant, and 
now in Heaven’s name let us settle that score which 
every hour has added to since I first beheld you!” 

“ And my honor?” he asked, coldly. 

“What?” I stammered. “I ask you to maintain 
it with rifle or rapier! Blood scours tarnished 
names!” 

“Not your blood,” he said, with a stealthy glance 
at the dining-room door; “not the blood of a_ boy. 
That would rust my honor. Wait, Master Cardigan, 
wait a bit. A year runs like a spotted fawn in cherry- 
time!” 

“You will not meet me?’ I blurted out, morti- 
fied. 

“In a year, perhaps,” he said, absently, scarcely 
looking at me as he spoke. 

Then from within the dining-hall came Sir William’s 
roar: “ Body o’ me! Am I to be kept here at twiddle- 
thumbs for lack of a carver?” 

I stepped back in an instant, bowing to Mr. Butler. 

“T will be patient for a year, sir,’ I said. And 
so opened the door while he passed me, and into the 
dining-hall. 

“T am sorry, sir,” said I, but Sir William cut me 
short with: 

“Damnation, sir! I am asking a blessing!” 

So I buried my nose in my hollowed hand and stood 
up, very still. 

Having given thanks in a temper, Sir William’s 
frown relaxed and he sat down and tucked his finger- 
cloth under his neck with an injured glance at me. 

* Zounds!”’ he said, mildly; “ hell hath no fury like 
a fisherman kept waiting. Captain Butler, bear me 
out.” 

“T am no angler,” said Mr. Butler, in his deadened 
voice. 

“That is true,” observed Sir William, as though 
condoling with Mr. Butler for a misfortune not his 
fault. ‘‘ Perhaps some day the fever may scorch you— 
like our young kinsman Micky—eh, lad?” 

I said, “ Perhaps, sir,’ with eyes on the smoking 
joint before me. It was Sir William’s pleasure that 
I learn to carve; and, in truth, I found it easy, save 
for the carving of a goose or of those wild-ducks we 
shot on the great Veaie. 

We were but four to dine that day: Sir William, Mr. 
Butler, Silver Heels, and myself. Mistress Molly re- 
mained in the nursery, where were also Peter and Esk, 
inasmuch as they slobbered and fouled the cloth, and 
so fed in the play-room. 

Colonel Guy Johnson remained at Detroit, Captain 
John Johnson was on a mission to. Albany, Thayen- 
danegea in Quebec, and Colonel Claus, with his lady, 
had gone to Castle Cumberland. There were no visit- 
ing officers or Indians at Johnson Hall that week, and 
our small company seemed lost in the great dining- 
hall. 

Having carved the juicy joint, the gilly served Sir 
William, then Mr. Butler, then Silver Heels, whom 
I had scarcely noticed, so full was I of my quarrel 
with Mr. Butler. Now, as Saunders laid her plate, I 
gave a look which meant, “I did not tell Sir William,” 
whereupon she smiled at her plate and clipped a 
spoonful from a dish of potatoes. 

“Good appetite and good health, sir,” said I, raising 
my wineglass to Sir William. 

“Good health, my lad!” said Sir William, heartily. 

Glasses were raised again and compliments said, 
though my face was sufficient to sour the Madeira in 
Mr. Butler’s glass. 

“Your good health, Michael,’ said Silver Heels, 
sweetly. 

I pledged her with a patronizing amiability which 
made her hazel-gray eyes open wide. 

Now, coxcomb that I was, I sat there, dizzied by my 
new dignity, yet carefully watching Sir William to 
imitate him, thinking that, as I was now a man, I 
must observe the carriage, deportment, and tastes of 
men. 

When Sir William declined a dish of jelly, I also 
waved it away, though God knows I loved jellies. 

When Sir William drank the last of the winter’s 
ale, I shoved aside my small-beer and sent for a mug. 














“Tt will make a humming-top of your head,” said 
Sir William. “Stick to small-beer, Micky.” 

Mortified, I tossed off my portion, and was very care- 
ful not to look at Silver Heels, being hot in the 
face. 

Mr. Butler and Sir William spoke gravely of the dis- 
content now rampant in the town of Boston, and of 
Captain John Johnson’s mission to Albany. I listened 
greedily, sniffing for news of war, but understood lit- 
tle of their discourse save what pertained to the 
Indians. 

“Some day, Sir William, will you not make me 
one of your deputies?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Hear the lad!” cried Sir William, pushing back 
his chair. “On my soul, Captain Butler, it is time 
for old weather-worn Indian commissioners like me to 
resign and make way for younger blood! And _ his 
Majesty might be worse 
served than by Micky 
here; eh, Captain But- 
ler?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. 
Butler, in his dead voice. 

Sir William rose and 
we all stood up. The 
Baronet, brushing Silver 
Heels on his way to the 
door, passed his arm 
around her and tilted 
her chin up. . 

“Now you go to Mis- 
tress Mary and beg her 
to place you in the 
stocks for an hour; and 
stay there in patience 
for your body’s grace. 
Will you promise me, 
Felicity?” 

Silver Heels began to 
pout and tease, hooking 
her fingers in Sir Wil- 
liam’s belt, but the Bar- 
onet packed her off with 
his message to Mistress 
Molly, and went out to 
the portico, where one 
of his damned Scotch 
gillies attended with 
gaff, spear, and _ net- 
sack. 

“Oho!” thought I, 
“so it’s salmon in the 
Sacondaga!” and I fell to 
teasing that he might 
take me too. 

“No, Micky,” he said, 
soberly; “it’s less for 
sport than for quiet re- 
flection that I go. Don’t 
sulk, lad. To-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

“Is it a promise, sir?” 
I cried. 

“Perhaps,” he laugh- 
ed, “if the cards turn 
up right.” 

That meant that he 
had some Indian affair 
on hand, and I fell back, 
satisfied that his rod 
was a ruse, and that he 
was really bound for one 
of the council fires at 
the upper castle. 

So he went away, the 
sentry at the south 
block-house _ presenting 
his firelock, and I back 
into the hall, whistling, 
enchanted with my new 
liberty, yet somewhat 
concerned as to the dis- 
posal of so vast an 
amount of time, now all 
my own. 

I had now been en- 
franchised nearly three 
hours, and had already 
used these first moments 
of liberty in picking a 
mortal quarrel with Mr. 
Butler. I had begun 
rashly; I admitted that; 
yet I could not regret 
the defiance. Soon or 
late I felt that Mr. But- 
ler and I would meet; I 
had believed it for years. 
Now that at last our 
tryst was in sight, it 
neither surprised nor 
disturbed me, nor, now 
that he was out of m 
sight, did I feel impatient to settle it, so accustomed 
had I become to waiting for the inevitable hour. 

I strolled through the hallway, hands in pockets, 
whistling “ Amaryllis,’ a tune that smacked on my 
lips; and so came to the south casement. Pressing my 
nose to the pane, I looked into the young orchard 
where the robins ran in the new grass; and I found 
it delicious to linger in-doors, knowing I was free to 
go out when I chose, and none to cry, “ Come back!” 

In the first flush of surprise and pleasure, I have 
noticed that the liberated seldom venture instantly 
into that freedom so dearly desired. 

So I, and mounted the stairway, seeking my own 
little chamber. Here I found Esk and Peter at play, 
letting down a string from the open window, baited 
with corn, and the pullets jumping for it with great 
outery and flapping of wings. 

So I played with them for a while, then put them 
= and bolted the door despite their cries and 
<icks. 

Sitting there on my cot I surveyed my domain se- 
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renely, proud as though it had been a mansion and all 
mine. 

There were my books, not much thumbed, save Rod- 
erick Random and the prints of Le-Brun’s Battles of 
Alexander. 

My chamber was small, yet pleasing. Upon the 
walls I had placed, by favor of Sir William, pictures 
of the best running-horses at New Market, also four 
prints of a camp by Watteau, well executed, though 
French. Also, there hung above the door a fox’s mask, 
my whip, my hunting-horn, my spurs, and two fish- 
rods made for me by Joseph Brant, who is called 
Thayendanegea, chief of the Mohawks and of the Six 
Nations, and brother to Aunt Molly, who is no kin of 
mine, though her children ‘are Sir William’s, and he is 
my kinsman. ' 

In this room also, I kept my black lead-pencil, made 
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by Faber, a ream of paper from England, and a lump 
of red sealing-wax. 

I had written, in my life, but two letters: one three 
years since I wrote to Sir Peter Warren to thank him 
for a sum of money sent for my use; the other to a 
little girl named Marie Livingston, whom I knew in 
Albany when Sir William took me for the probating of 
papers which I do not yet understand. 

She wrote me a letter, which was delivered by 
chance, the express having been scalped below Fonda’s 
Bush, and signed “ your cozzen Marie,” Mr. Livingston 
being kin to Sir William. I had not yet written again 
to her, though I had meant to do so these twelve 
months past. She had yellow hair which was pleasing, 
and she did not resemble Silver Heels in complexion 
or manner, having never flouted me. 

Thus, as I sat there on my cot scenes of my life came 
jostling me like long-absent comrades, softening my 
mood until I fell to thinking of those honored parents 
I had never seen save in the gray dreams which mazed 
my sleep. For the day that brought life to me had 
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robbed my honored mother of her life; and my father, 
Captain Cardigan, lying with Wolfe before Quebec, 
sent a runner to Sir William enjoining him to care for 
me should the chance of battle leave me orphaned. 

So my father, with Wolfe’s own song on his lips, 


“Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy boys? 
Why, soidiers, why? 
Whose business ‘tis to die 


fell into Colonel Burton’s arms at the head of Webb's 
regiment, and his dying eyes saw the grenadiers wipe 
out the disgrace of Montmorency with dripping bayo 
nets. So he died, with a smile, bidding Webb's regi 
ment God-speed, and sending word to the dying Wolfe 
that he would meet him a minute hence at Peter's gate 
in heaven. Thus came I naturally by my hatred for 
the French, nor’ was 
there in all France sufli- 
cient wampum to wipe 
away the feud or cover 
the dear phantom that 
stood in my path as I 
passed through life my 
wily. 

Now, as I sat a-think- 
ing by the window, below 
me the robins in all the 
trees had begun their 
wild - wood vespers 
hymns of the true 
thrush, though not 
rounded with a thrush’s 
elegance. 

The tree-shadows, too, 
had grown in length, and 
the afternoon sun wore 
a deeper blazonry 
through the hill haze 
in the west. 

Fain to taste of the 
freedom which was now 
mine, I went out and 
down the stairs, passing 
my lady Silver Heels 
strapped to a back-board 
and in a temper with 
her sampler. 

“ Oh, Micky,” she said, 
“my bones ache, and 
Mistress Molly is with 
the baby, and the key is 
there on that brass 
nail.” 

‘It would be wrong 
if I released you,” said 
I, piously, meaning to 
do it, nevertheless. 

“On. Micky!” she 
said, with a kind of piti 
ful sweetness, which at 
times she used to ob 
tain advantages from 
me. 

So I took the key and 
unlocked the stocks, giv- 
ing her feet a pinch to 
let her know I was not 
truly as soft-hearted as 
she might deem me, nor 
too easily won by wo 
man’s beseeching. 

And now mark! No 
sooner was she free than 
she gave me a slap for 
the pinch, and away she 
flew like a_ tree - lynx 
with the pack in cry. 

“¢ Phis.” thought I, 
“is a woman’s grati- 
tude,” and [ locked the 
stocks again, wishing 
Silver Heels’s feet were 
in them. 

“ Best have it out at 
once with Mistress Mol- 
ly,” thought I, and went 
to the nursery. But be- 
fore I could knock on 
the door, Mistress Molly 
heard me with her ears 
of a Mohawk, and came 
to the door with one fin 
ger on her lips. 

Truly the sister of 
Thayendanegea was a 
stately and comely lady, 
and a beauty, too, being 
little darker than some 
French ladies I have 
seen, and of gracious 
and noble presence. 

Bearing and mien 
were proud, yet winning: and, clothed always as be- 
fitted the lady of Sir William Johnson, none who 
came into her presence could think less of her because 
of her Mohawk blood or the relation she bore to Sir 
William—an honest one as she understood it. 

She ruled the Hall with dignity and with an au- 
thority that none dreamed of opposing. At table she 
was silent, yet gracious; in the nursery she reigned a 
beloved and devoted mother; and if ever a man’s wife 
remained his sweetheart to the end, Molly Brant was 
Sir William’s true-love while his life endured. 





“‘Why did you release Felicity from the stocks, Mi-- 


chael?” said she, in a whisper. 

So her quick Indian ear had heard the click of that 
lock! 

“T had come to tell you all about it, Aunt Molly,” 
said I. 

She looked at me keenly, then smiled. 

“ A sin confessed is half redressed. I had meant to 
release Felicity some time since, but the baby had 
fretted herself to sleep in my arms and I feared to 
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put her down. But, Michael, remember in future to 
ask permission when you desire to play with Felicity.” 

“Play with Felicity!” I said, scornfully. “I am 
past the playing age, Aunt Molly, and I only released 
her. because [ thought her back ached.” 

Mistress Molly looked at me again, 
keenly. 

“ Little savage,” she said, gently, “ mock at my peo- 
ple no more. I should chide you for misusing Peter, 
but—I will say nothing. You make my heart heavy 
sometimes.” 

“1 do honor and love you, Aunt Molly!” I said; “ it 
was not that I mocked at Peter, but his breeches were 
so tight that I wondered if Vix could bite him. IL 
shall now go to the garden and allow Peter to kick my 
shins. Anyway, I gave him all my quills and a plum- 
met and a screw.” 

She laughed silently, bidding me renounce my in- 
tention regarding Peter, and so dismissed me, with her 
finger on her lips conjuring: silence. 

So I pursued my interrupted way to the garden, 
where the robins carolled in every young fruit-tree and 
the blue shadows wove patterns on the grass. 

Peter and Esk were on the ground playing at mar- 
bles, with Silver Heels to judge between them. 

Esk, perceiving me, cried out: “ Knuckle down at 
taws, Micky! Come on! Alleys up and fen-dubbs!” 

“Fen-dubbs your granny!” I replied, scornfully, 
clean forgetting my new dignity. ‘“ Dubbs all and 
bull’s-eyes up is what I play, unless you want to put 
in agates’?” I added, covetous 

Esk shook his head in alarm, muttering that his 
agates were for shooters; but fat Peter, sprawling belly 
down at the ring, offered to put up an agate against 
four bull’s-eyes, two agates, and twelve miggs, and 
play dubs and span in a round fat. 

The proposition was so impudent, unfair, and thor- 
oughly Indian, I was about to spurn it, when Silver 
Heels chirped up, “ Micky doesn’t dare.” 

“Put up your agate, Peter,” said I, coolly, ignoring 
Silver Heels; and I fished the required marbles from 
my pocket and placed them in the ring. 

“My shot,” announced Peter, hurriedly, crowding 
down on the line—another outrage, which, considering 
the presence of Silver Heels, I passed unnoticed. 

Peter shot and clipped a migg out of the ring. He 
shot again and grazed an agate, shouting “ Dubbs!” to 
the derision of us all. 

Then I squatted down and sent two bull’s-eyes flying, 
but, forestalled by Peter's hysterical “ Fen-dubbs!” was 
obliged to replace one. However, I shot again and it 
was dubbs all, and I pocketed both of my agates and 
Peter's also. 2 

This brought on a wrangle, which Silver Heels set- 
tled in my favor. Then I sat down and, with deadly 
accuracy, “spun,” from which comfortable position, 
and without spanning, I skinned the ring, leaving Peter 
grief-stricken, with one migg in his grimy fist. 

“You may have them,” said I, condescendingly, 
dropping my spoils into Silver Heels’s lap. 

She colored with surprise and pleasure, scarcely find- 
ing tongue to say, * Thank you, Micky.” 

Peter, being half Indian, demanded more play. But 
I was satiated, and already remembering my dignity, 
regretted the lapse into children’s pastimes. I quieted 
Peter by giving him the remainder of my marbles, ex- 
plaining that I had renounced such games for manlier 
sport, which statement, coupled with my lavish gener- 
osity, impressed Peter and Esk, if it had no effect upon 
Silver Heels. 

f sat down on the stone bench near the beehives and 
drew from my pocket the jack-knife given me by Silver 
Heels as a bribe to silence. 

“Come over here, Silver 
ronizing kindness. 

“What for?” she demanded. 

* Oh, don’t come, then,” I retorted, whereat she rose 
from the grass with her skirt full of marbles and came 
over to the stone bench. 

After a moment she seated herself, eying the knife 
askance. I had opered the blade. Lord, how I hated to 
give it back! 

“ Take it,” said I, closing the blade, but not offering 
it to her. 

“Truly?” she stammered, not reaching out her hand, 
for fear IT should draw it away again to plague her. 

[ dropped the knife into her lap among the marbles, 
thrilling at the spectacle of my own generosity. 

She seized it, repeating: 


long and 








Heels,” I said, with pat- 


“King, King, double King! 
Can't take back a given thing!” 
“You needn't say * King, King, double King,’ ” said 
I, offended; “for I was not going to take it back, 
silly!” 


“Truly, Michael?” she asked, looking up at me. 


Then she added, sweetly, “I am sorry I bit you.” 
* Ho!” said I, * do you think you hurt me?” 
She said nothing, playing with the marbles in her 
lap. 
I sat and watched the bees fly to and fro like bullets. 
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The robins had already begun their rippling cur- 
few call; crickets creaked from the planked walk. 
Behind me the voices of Peter and Esk rose in child- 
ish dispute or excited warning to “ Knuckle down 
hard!” Already the delicate spring twilight stained 
the east with primrose and tints of green. A calm 
star rose in the south. 

Presently Silver Heels pinched me, and I felt around 
to pinch back. 

“Hush!” she whispered, jogging my elbow a little; 
“there is a strange Indian between us and the block- 
house. He has a gun, but no blanket!” 

For a moment a cold, tight feeling stopped my 
breath, not because a strange Indian stood between me 
and the block-house, but because of that instinct which 
stirs the fur on wild things when taken unawares, even 
by friends. 

My roughened skin had not smoothed again before 
I was on my feet and advancing. 

Instantly, too, I perceived that the Indian was a 
stranger to our country. Although an Iroquois, and 
possibly of the Cayuga tribe, yet he differed from our 
own Cayugas. He was stark naked save for the 
breech-clout. But his moccasins were foreign, so also 
was the pouch which swung like a Highlander’s spor- 
ran from his braided clout-string. 

Observing him at close range, I saw he was in a 
plight: his flesh dusty and striped with dry blood 
where thorns had brushed him; his eyes burning with 
privation, and sunk deep behind the cheek-bones. 

As I halted, he dropped the rifle into the hollow of 
his left arm and raised his right hand, palm towards 
me. 

I raised my right hand, but remained motionless, 
bidding him lay his rifle at his feet. 

He replied in the Cayuga language, yet with a for- 
eign intonation, that the dew was heavy and would 
dampen the priming of his rifle; that he had no blanket 
on which to lay his arms, and further, that the sen- 
tinels at the block-houses were watching him with 
loaded muskets. 

This was true. However, I permitted him to ad- 
vance no closer until I hailed a soldier, who came 
clumping out of the stables, and who instantly cocked 
and primed his musket. 

Then I asked the strange Cayuga what he wanted. 

“ Peace,” he said, again raising his hand, palm out; 
and again I raised my hand, saying, “ Peace!” 

From the scarlet pouch he drew a little stick, six 
inches long, and painted red. 

“ Look out!” said I to the soldier; “that is a war- 
stick! If he shifts his rifle, aim at his heart.” 

But the runner had now brought to light from his 
pouch other sticks, some blood red, some black ringed 
with white. These he gravely sorted, dropping the red 
ones back into his pouch, and naively displaying the 
black and white rods in a bunch. 

“ War-ragh-i-ya-gey!”” he said, gently, adding, 
bear belts!” 

It was the title given by our Mohawks to Sir Wil- 
liam, and signified, “One who unites two peoples to- 
gether.” , 

“You wish to see Chief Warragh,” I repeated, “ and 
you come with your pouch full of little red sticks?” 

He darted a keen glance at me; then, with a dig- 
nified gesture, laid his rifle down in the dew. 

A little ashamed, I turned and dismissed the sol- 
dier, then advanced and gave the silent runner my 
hand, telling him that although his moccasins and 
pouch were strange. nevertheless the kin of the Ca- 
yugas were welcome to Johnson Hall. I pointed at his 
rifle, bidding him resume it. He raised it in si- 
lence. 

“He is a belt-bearer,’ 
his message is not of peace. 

I said, pleasantly: 

“ By the belts you bear, follow me!” 

The dull fire that fever kindles flickered behind his 
shadowy eyes. I spoke to him kindly and conducted 
him to the north block-house. 

‘“ Bearer of belts,” said I, passing the sentry, and so 
through the,guard-room, with the soldiers all rising at 
attention, and into Sir William’s Indian guest-room. 

My Cayuga must have seen that he was fast in a 
trap, yet neither by word nor glance did he appear to 
observe it. 

The sun had set. A chill from the west sent the 
shivers creeping up my legs as I called a soldier and 
bade him kindle a fire for us. Then on my own re- 
sponsibility I went into the store-room and rummaged 
about until I discovered a thick red blanket. I knew 
I was taking what was not mine; I knew also I was 
transgressing Sir William’s orders. Yet some instinct 
told me to act on my own discretion, and that Sir 
William would have done the same had he been 
here. 

A noise at the guard door brought me running out of 
the store-room to find my Cayuga making to force his 
way out, and the soldiers shoving him into the guest- 
room again: 

“ Fall back!” I eried, my wits working like shuttles; 





“Fy 


’ I thought to myself; “ but 


” 





and quickly added in the Cayuga tongue: “ Cayugas 
are free people; free to stay, free to go. Open the 
door for my brother who fears his brother’s fire- 
side!” 

There was a silence; the soldiers stood back respect- 
fully; a sergeant opened the outer door. But the Ind- 
ian, turning his hot eyes on me, swung on his heel and 
re-entered the guest-room, drawing the flint from his 
rifle as he walked. 

I followed and laid the thick red blanket on his 
dusty shoulders. . 

“ Sergeant,” I called, “send McCloud for meat and 
drink, and notify Sir William as soon as he arrives 
that his brothers of the Cayuga would speak to him 
with belts!” 

I was not sure of the etiquette required of me after 
this, not knowing whether to leave the Cayuga alone 
or bear him company. Tribes differ, so do nations, in 
their observance of these forms. One thing more puz- 
zled me: here was a belt-bearer with messages from 
some distant and strange branch of the Cayuga 
tribe, yet the etiquette of their allies, our Mohawks, 
decreed that belts should be delivered by sachems or 
chiefs, well escorted, and through the smoke of council 
fires never theoretically extinguished between allies 
and kindred people. 

One thing I of course knew: that a guest, once ad- 
mitted, should never be questioned until he had eaten 
and slept. 

However, considering the circumstances, I called out 
for a soldier to bring two pipes and tobacco; and when 
they were fetched to me, I filled one and passed it to 
the Cayuga, then filled the other, picked a splinter 
from the fire, lighted mine, and passed the blazing 
splinter to my guest. 

If his ideas on etiquette were disturbed, he did not 
show it. He puffed at his pipe and drew his blanket 
close about his naked body, staring into the fire with 
the grave, absent air of a cat on a wintry night. 

Now stealing a glance at his sealp-lock, I saw by the 
firelight the stumps of two quills, with a few feather- 
fronds still clinging to them, fastened in the knot on 
his crown. The next covert glance told me that they 
were the ragged stubs of the white-headed eagle’s 
feathers, and that my guest was a chief. This set me 
in a quandary. What was a strange Cayuga chief 
doing here without escort, without blanket, yet bearing 
belts? Etiquette absolutely forbade a single question. 
Was I, in my inexperience, treating him properly? 
Would my ignorance of what was due him bring trou- 
ble and difficulty to Sir William when he retarned? 

Suddenly resolved to clear Sir William of any sus- 
picion of awkwardness, and at the risk of my being 
considered garrulous, I rose and said: 

““My brother is a man and a chief; he will under- 
stand that in the absence of my honored kinsman, Sir 
William Johnson, and in the absence of officers in au- 
thority, the hospitality of Johnson Hall falls upon 
me. Ignorant of my brother’s customs, I bid him wel- 
come, because he is naked, tired, and hungry. I kindle 
his fire; I bring him pipe and food; and now I bid him 
sleep in peace behind doors that open at his will.” 

Then the Cayuga rose to his full noble height, bend- 
ing his burning eyes on mine. There was a silence; 
and so, angry or grateful, I knew not which, he re- 
sumed his seat by the fire, and I went through the 
guard-room, into the still, starry night. 

But I did not tarry to sniff at the stars nor search 
the dewy herbage for those pale blossoms which open 
only on such a night, hiding elf-pearls in their fairy 
petals. Straightway I sought Mistress Molly in the 
nursery, and told her what I had done. She listened 
gravely and without comment or word of blame or 
praise, which was like all Indians. But she questioned 
me, and I described the strange belt-bearer from his 
scalp-lock to the sole of his moccasin. 

“Cayuga,” she said, softly; “what make was his 
rifle?” 

“Not English, not French,” I said. “The barrel 
near the breech bore figures like those on Sir Wil- 
liam’s duelling-pistols.” 

“Spanish,” she said, dreamily. 
did he pronounce agh like ahh?” 

“Yes, Aunt Molly.” 

She remained silent a moment, her thoughtful eyes 
on mine. Then she smiled and dismissed me, but I 
begged her to tell me from whence my Cayuga came. 

“*T will tell you all this,” she said. “ He comes from 
very, very far away, and he follows some customs of 
the Tuscaroras, which they in turn borrow from a tribe 
which lives so far away that I should go to sleep in 
counting the miles for you.” 

With that she shut the nursery door, and I, no wiser 
than before, and understanding that Mistress Molly did 
not mean I should be wiser, sat down on the stairs to 
think and to wait for Sir William. 

A moment later a man on horseback rode out of our 
stables at a gallop and clattered away down the hill. 
I listened for a moment, then thought of other 
things. 


“In his language 


To be Continued. 
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HE reverend clergy, represented by Dr. 

Huntington, of Grace Church, New York, 

Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, New 

York, and the Reverend Braddin Hamilton, 

of Newport, have been quoted in the news- 

papers as expressing serious concern at 
the prevalence of gambling in the homes of rich 
and fashionable Americans. Dr. Huntington had 
heard of ladies who exulted in the possession of jewels 
bought with money won at cards, and of “ hostesses 
in fashionable life who let young men, whose honesty 
is their capital, depart impoverished by losses at 
cards out of the drawing-rooms into which they have 
invited them as guests.” Dr. Rainsford has evidently 
heard the same stories, and Mr. Hamilton has heard of 
gambling in Newport cottages. All three gentlemen 
strongly deprecate this propensity of polite persons to 
gamble. Mr. Hamilton has been quoted as declaring 
that if gambling is established in Newport as an amuse- 
ment in respectable homes, inside of a year “this 
country will have ten million more gamblers than it 
has to-day, and the majority of them will start in 
their humble flats, surrounded by bare walls, just as 
innocently as you started here on your piazzas, sur- 
rounded by plants and flowers.” 

Mr. Hamilton seems to exaggerate the influence of 
Newport, which is a town that the ten million hear 
little about, and care less. Neither have the ten million 
the leisure to gamble very much, nor yet—as the 
unterrified put it—the price. We of the humble flats 
don’t own our own bare walls, and the obligation to 
earn our rent keeps us too busy for long sittings at 
cards. 

The particular worm whose devastations these 
reverend gentlemen have heard of, seems to be the 
innovation called bridge whist. A man who knows 
about it said the other day that it is a game that 
has been developed by existing commercial conditions. 
He called it a game of combinations, and possibly it 

serves some of the enterprising persons who are com- 
bining everything on the earth and under it, as a con- 
venient means of sharpening their wits and qualifying 
them for new strokes of business. Poker has been con- 


sidered by some observers to be the training-school . 


of the American politician. If bridge whist holds an 
analogous relation to business, no wonder it is popular. 


@a. 


be prevalent in the great centres of American 

wealth and population. Historically speaking, 
wealth distributed in large pieces among many people 
is a sure corrupter of morals. Take a thousand people 
who have been used to work, and give them more 
money than they ever dreamt of, and let them simmer 
in it for a decade or two, and a certain proportion of 
them will be sure to develop a turn for gambling. Now, 
as heretofore, Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do. Folks whose business is amusement have 
a hard time to keep occupied, and have to try every- 
thing. The trouble with them is not so much that 
their propensities are bad, as that they have not the 
wholesome goad of necessity to keep their feet in 
the paths of industry and incidental virtue. 

It is perfectly right for Dr. Huntington and Dr. 
Rainsford and Mr. Hamilton to tell their parishioners 
that they ought not to play bridge whist for such 
high stakes, and especially that they ought not to 
lure poor young-men into games too big for them. 
But what are they to do, poor things? Where are 
they going to get their fun for their money? How 
reap the advantages of means? Servants do their work; 
clerks figure their interest; their coupons are cut off 
by machinery; their rents are collected by agents; 
their fights are fought by lawyers; legislation is 
bought for them by lobbyists; their fortunes are 
doubled by railroad combinations. The able men 
among them have a part in these concerns, and get 
their shoulders to a wheel now and then, but the 
idle women, what can they do? Of course some 
of them are going to gamble, else Time would be 
balked of his revenges. The very rich who are con- 
scientious and laborious and exemplary are not so 
very much better off than the comfortably poor. If 
there is a great advantage in great riches it must lie 
in an easing of the obligation to be good. It is that 
or nothing, and if affluent ladies cannot play bridge 
whist for stakes high enough to make games interest- 
ing, they must feel that it is nothing. 


I’ is a perfectly natural thing that gambling shonld 


@a. 


signs of the times. Dr. Hadley, of Yale, in 

a Lenten lecture on “The Development of 
Publie Conscience,” on March 10, in the Old South 
Church in Boston, declared that though the Ameri- 
can standard of personal morality was compara- 
tively high, and though there was no country in 
the world in which sympathy counted for so much 
between man and man, and between the strong 
and the weak, yet the development of the principle 
of trusteeship, illustrated by the tendency towards 
trusts and imperialistic ideas, was going so far 
that it made results possible that might be ap- 
palling unless we could develop a higher form 
of morality than that which seems to guide us 
now. Trusts, he said, must be regulated by public 
sentiment, regardless of legislation, and we must ex- 
pect that they will be, for otherwise “we shall have 
an Emperor in Washington within twenty-five years.” 
This prophetic outburst from the President of Yale 


N*: ministers alone are made uneasy by the 
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sounds startling, especially when separated from its 
context, but, after all, President Hadley seems to have 
said no more than that the conscience of the people 
is our final bulwark against mischiefs, and that, unless 
that conscience is quickened and kept up to its work, 
the mischiefs will come. The discourse was timely, 
coming on top of the action of Congress making the 
President our trustee—not to say Emperor—for the 
government of the Philippines. There are plenty of 
happenings just now which are fit to make us all 
feel that the industries of the country are all going 
into hands strong enough to discourage competition 
and control legislation. And because the politics of the 
country seem to be going the same way, and getting 
more and more into the power of organized strength, 


legislation seems likely to be more readily con- 
trollable. If we don’t think we are going to the im- 


perial bow-wows it is only because we have faith; 
faith partly in the public conscience, faith partly in 
some sort of microbe, which we cannot see yet, but 
which in due time will come along and bite the trusts 
and the bosses and the machines and the imperialistic 
tendencies, and make them lose their appetites. Ap- 
parently they have either got to grow or to perish, 
and they cannot grow indefinitely without bursting 
their hoops. We don’t want the trusts to perish until 
they have worked out all the good there is in them, 
and really nowadays there is as much anxiety for 
fear they will break down prematurely as for fear 
that they will overstay their welcome. 


SA. 
about the public conscience must find refresh- 


ment of spirit in the stout resolve of the legis- 
lators of Delaware to leave their State unrepresented 


D* HADLEY and every one who takes thought 


in the Senate rather than have Addicks for their 
Senator. Seven honest and sturdy men accomplished 
this feat, and earned the thanks and the honor of 
every upright citizen in the country. Montana, 
to be sure, accepts her Copper King, but Mon- 


tana is young still. 


@A. 


to be an ensign gave Admiral Sampson’s bad 

luck another chance to operate, will not be 
thirty-five until next August, and is therefore not 
yet too old to go before the Naval Examining Board. 
The attack on Sampson over Morgan’s head put the 
gunner in a delicate and embarrassing position. The 
newspapers were open to him, and whatever he might 
have chosen to say would have speedily gone into 
print. But he said very little, and that little was 
marked by a spirit of modesty, loyalty, and courtesy 
that did him honor, and spoke very significantly of 
his quality as a man. Ensign or Gunner, he seems the 
sort of man one would like to see come to his own. 


@a. 


HE Harvard Lampoon, which lately celebrated 

‘ its twenty-fifth anniversary, has had its biog- 
raphy printed in the Harvard Graduates Maga- 

zine, and vaunts itself, it seems, on being the oldest 
living comic paper in America. There were comic 
papers in the country before it, but they did not 
live. The Lampoon began in February, 1876, and has 
continued to appear from that time, except that 
it lay dormant from June, 1880, until March, 1881. 
Puck is very nearly as old. Judge is four or five 
years younger. One great advantage an undergradu- 
ate comic paper has is that it does not have to 
drown its editors before they get too old and grave 
for their business. They don’t have to die off, or 
even to be dismissed: they graduate, and new men 
with fresh attitudes of derision, and gayety not yet 
overmuch chastened by experience, “ push them from 
their forms.” The Lampoon has now several suc- 
cessful contemporaries in the same field in other uni- 
versities, which indicates that comic papers in these 
days afford a necessary vent for undergraduate talent. 


TT. tell us that Gunner Morgan, whose desire 


T seems to be true that Mr. Schwab, of the Billion 
I Dollar Steel Combination, is to be paid a salary 

of a million dollars a year. It is a large salary. 
Probably it is the biggest salary ever paid to a 
commoner. Kings have had more, but kings are 
different. There seems to be no doubt that Mr. 
Schwab’s services will be worth the money paid for 
them. Mr. Morgan says they will, and avers that 
Mr. Schwab, by his special knowledge, will save the 
new steel company at least five millions a year. Mr. 
Morgan ought to know. Still one reason suggests itself 
why Mr. Schwab’s salary may possibly be too big. 
Salaries are paid to incite the men who receive them 
to do their best and to keep working. Doubtless Mr. 
Schwab will do his best, but will he keep working? 
Is not a salary of a million a year adapted to dis- 
courage an earnest worker by weakening the incentive 
to toil? Ordinarily it would seem apt to have that 
tendency. What we must hope is that a million dol- 
lars does not seem so big to Mr. Schwab as it would 
to the average employee of a corporation, and that 
in close application to his work he will be able to 
forget all about his income. Mr. Carnegie would have 
thought it a mighty poor year in which his brains 
were not worth a million dollars to him, and, after 
all, it is to do the kind of thinking that Mr. Car- 
negie did that Mr. Schwab has been hired. It is 





perfectly easy to believe that the United States Steel 
Corporation will need some one to do a million dol- 
lars’ worth of thinking for it every year, and when the 


case is put in that way Mr. Schwab's salary doesn’t 
seem too big. 


Sa. 


stract of the United States for 1900, and finds 

that last year we ate 4.74 bushels of wheat a 
head, as against 5.35 bushels in 1880. Our con- 
sumption of sugar has increased from 42.9 pounds 
apiece in 1880 to 65.2 pounds in 1900. We drink about 
twice as much beer per capita as we did twenty years 
ago; one-fourth less wine; the same amount of dis- 
tilled spirits (1.27 gallons apiece); a pound more 
coffee, and two-fifths of a pound less tea. That seems, 
on the whole, to be a good showing as to drinks. It 
is well that if our consumption of intoxicants must 
increase, the increase should be in the use of beer 
and not whiskey. 

The most notable change in our diet is the increased 
use of sugar. That is a consequence of the cheapening 
of sugar, and is noticed in England too, where jam 
is said to be driving out roast beef as the Briton’s 
dietetic stand-by. The immense increase in the sale 
of jams, sweetmeats, and canned and preserved fruits 
of all sorts must be noticed by any one who will go 
into a grocery-store and look about him. There is an 
immense sale in this country of British jams and mar- 
malades, which are surprisingly palatable consider- 
ing their price, but the big American concerns in the 
same business seem to be very active, and spread their 
wares everywhere. It will be found, probably, that 
the English habit of eating toast and jam for break- 
fast is growing in this country. It is a pleasant habit, 
and seemlier than the Puritan practice of furnishing 
forth the breakfast table with pie. 


TT World has been reading the statistical ab- 


in Good Government on “ The Purpose of Civil 
Service Reform,” by Henry Loomis Nelson, speaks 
of that gentleman as a friend and strong advocate of 
Civil Service Reform since it began, and records that 
“this is not the first time, nor the fiftieth, that he 
has wrought well, not only for the preservation of 
what has been already won, but for the expansion 
of the system to its logical limits, and for its en- 
trenchment in our plan of government so impregnably 
that assaults upon it shall be seen to be hopeless.” 
There never was a time when Civil Service Reform 
was better worth fighting for than now, or when posi- 
tive effort to defend, fortify, and extend it was a more 
useful service to the country. It is well worth while 
to keep track of the staunch promoters of the move- 
ment and of their work, as well as of existing ten- 
dencies to let the spoils system creep back into places 
from which it had been expelled. 
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HE Boston Transcript, in commending a discourse 
t=] 


OT all the authorities are in accord about the 
N future of the negro. Consideration of the pos- 

sibilities and prospects of the black race is 
like all consideration of human concerns, in that the 
conclusions are optimistic or pessimistic, according 
to the nature of the mind that makes them and the 
facts that happen to make the most impression. But 
in one thing nearly all the authorities nowadays are 
in accord. They believe that the way to develop and 
streng'hen the American negro lies in the direction 
of Hampton and Tuskegee, and they strive to promote 
industrial education. To that end was the meeting 
on March 18, in the Madison Square Garden Concert- 
Room. The Armstrong Association of New York ar- 
ranged it. Mr. Jesup, of the Slater Fund, presided. 
Bishop Potter was one of the speakers, the others 
being negroes—Booker Washington, Isaiah T. Mont- 
gomery, Mayor of Mound Bayou, Mississippi, and 
Paul Dunbar, the poet. The work of Tuskegee was 
expounded and discussed, and a special purpose of 
the meeting was to increase the endowment fund of 
the Tuskegee Institute. It amounts now to $215,000. 
Principal Washington wants to raise it to $500,000, 
and he will doubtless succeed, for he is that kind of 
man. The treasurer of the fund is Mr. A. 8S. Fris- 
sell, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, New York. 
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in 1849 for the foundation of the Academy out 

of which has sprung the University of Penn- 
sylvania have all been carried out except one. He ad- 
vised “that to keep the students in health and to 
strengthen and render active their bodies, they be fre- 
quently exercised in running, leaping, wrestling, and 
swimming.” ‘The university has a ball-ground which 
partly meets this requirement, but, strange to say, it 
has no gymnasium. How it has got along without one 
so long is best known to itself. Now, at last, it pro- 
poses to have one suited to its needs. It has selected 
a site and got plans for a beautiful building with ev- 
erything in it that the gymnasium of a great uni- 
versity ought to have. Ali that remains to do is te 
get the money to build it. It will cost $350,000, and 


R ‘in ts:8 + FRANKLIN’S recommendations made 


considering the strength of the institution and the 
strength of contemporary sentiment about the indis- 
pensableness of gymnasiums in universities, it seems 
impossible that there will be much difficulty or much 
delay about raising that sum. 
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‘THE DRAMA 


BY LAWRENCE REAMER 














OUBTLESS “To Have and_ to 
Hold” as a drama will serve 
one purpose, although it is not 
likely to entertain audiences 
seeking the enjoyment that a 
good play affords, satisfy the 
many readers of Mary John- 
ston’s interesting romance, or 
reward Charles Frohman for 
the taste and liberality with 

which this latest example of the book-plays is trans- 

ferred to the stage of the Knickerbocker Theatre. Ii 

does not seem likely to meet any of these requirements 

expressed in their least exigent form. But it will do 
its potent share toward wearying the public of the in- 
artistic manufacture of plays from books that just 
now seems the highest endeavor of those concerned in 
the affairs of the American theatre. ‘To Have and to 

Hold” is on the stage probably no poorer example of 

dramatic writing than were the plays made from 

Richard Carvel and Janice Meredith. But they had 

the fortune to come earlier in the process of 

alternating pages of dialogue with situations suggested 
by the incidents of the book, even if they were not ex- 
plained in the play, and dividing the result into acts, 





good 


that at least one convention of the stage might be 
fully met. This kind of theatrical material had not 


become so discouragingly familiar when the popular 
books of Winston Churchill and Paul Ford were hur- 
riedly snatched from their covers for the theatre, and 
as plays both of them were mitigated by the presence 
of a popular actor. ‘“ To Have and to Hold” has to 
be taken or rejected for its intrinsic merit as the stage 
representation of a widely read book. And no speci- 
men of its kind ever demonstrated more clearly that 
material in one medium engrossing and attractive may 
in another lose all interest and charm that it ever 
possessed. Nobody would deny that Miss Johnston’s 
novel deserved all the popularity it acquired, and that 
among the books notable for the numerous readers 
they have gained it stands considerably higher in 
literary quality than most of its kind. It used to be 
thought that certain novels offered the dramatist no 
opportunities, but the belief is now that the popular 
hook must have in it the possibilities of a popular play. 
No other theory would ever have suggested the thought 
that “ To Have and to Hold” contained material for 
effective stage use beyond this prevailing principle and 
the one dramatic episode on which the story is founded. 
A woman is married to a man whom she does not love, 
although he subsequently becomes the object of her 
most passionate devotion. This well-tried theme proved 
its stage value as long ago as the days of Bulwer 
Lytton, and it has been transferred with success from 

The Lady of Lyons” to contemporaneous plays and 
stood well ile test of time. Here at least was a start- 
ing-point to inspire the dramatist. But the action of 
Miss Johnston’s novel ranges over land and sea. The 
struggle of her husband to win his wife’s love and to 
save her and himself from the devices of her power- 
ful persecutor is made, with the license of the novel- 
ist, diffuse in development and extravagant in place. 
After the dramatic starting - point which the early 
chapters of the novel provide, the only course remain- 
ing to the playwright was an attempt to select inci- 
dents that might carry the story forward and defer 
in some degree to the contents of the book. This was 
full of difficulty, and if the play at the 
Knickerbocker now shows the result fairly the task 
should never have been undertaken. What was _ ro- 
mantie in the book has been made baldly melodramatie, 
while sequence, logic—or as much of it as such a novel 
could be expected to contain—the clash of interest, 
and the thrill of adventure are all vainly sought by the 
most futile expedients ever directed to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt that must have been impossible, 
else it could never have failed so completely. 


a process 





RTHUR PINERO has been ex- 
plaining in London that the 
dramatist who studies life must 
always find his inspiration in 
the ranks of the socially elevated 
and justifying his own incom- 
parable series of plays on the 
ground that other strata of Eng- 
lish society do not provide fields 
worth the dramatist’s study. 

Mr. Pinero is at liberty to find his models wherever he 

wants them, and if his brilliant portraits of English 

social life are the only kind that appeal to him, it 
would be a loss to the stage if he were persuaded to 
turn his thoughts in other directions. He is not likely 
anvthing of the kind, and the discussion is only 
interesting to Americans from the contrast with our 
own dramatic conditions that it suggests. Just now 
nothing scems so absorbing as the scramble to fill the 
theatres with stage versions of popular novels, which 
may be good, bad, or indifferent in quality, so long as 
they have acquired the necessary thousands of readers. 
The question of the classes from which an American 
dramatist selects his characters has not yet been 
raised here, and it is not likely to be so long as they 
come ready made from the pages of the most ephemeral 
novel. Clyde Fitch has indeed shown himself sensible 
to the time and place in which he is living and has 
taken some recognizable models for his plays. and Au- 
gustus Thomas is one other writer who has not closed 
his eyes to the material that his own country and 
epoch provide. These two men are not numerous 
enough to make the most hopeful discern in the near 





to do 


future a time in which the American stage may be 
concerned as to the kind of life it is representing. 
Nowadays it avoids the danger of causing discussion 
by generally representing nothing that bears the remot- 
est relation to life. E. F. Bodington, who was inspired 
in his task by a worthier original than some of his 
colleagues, has probably done as well with his difficult 
undertaking as anybody could have while aiming at 
justice to the author of the book. Doubtless its old- 
fashioned melodramatic form composed of four acts 
and eight scenes was inevitable to disclose a story that 
travelled in its telling over so many miles. But this 
necessity added to the conventional quality of the 
piece, and made the speeches, obviously from the novel- 
ist’s and not the playwright’s pen, seem ineptly literary 
and dissonant. The actors have tasks to deal with 
that must have long been familiar, and they succeed 
or fail as their personal powers are suited to them. 
Isabel Irving as the proud and unloving wife who 
yields slowly to the affection of her husband is wholly 
out of her place, while Robert Loraine as the magnani- 
mous and indomitable hero has youth, good looks, and 
evidently little experience as his stock in trade. 
Charles Walcot has the good fortune to act what more 
nearly approaches a character than any other figure 
in the play and is commensurately more effective. The 
first act, showing the church and the sale of the Eng- 
lish girls as wives to the colonists, the hero’s home at 
Weyanoke, the fort, the watch-tower, and the three 
scenes on the ship are very artistically and liberally 
revealed. But the scenic display is not enough to hide 
the stupidity of most of the play and conceal the 
obvious absurdity of some of the episodes.. These 
always bring the tribute of half-suppressed laughter 
which is novel enough at the Knickerbocker. 


Fee ig T is in its spectacle more than in 
any other element that the pres- 
ent performance of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” at the Academy 
of Musie differs from its prede- 
cessors, although better known 
actors are employed in the work 
of impersonating its familiar 
characters. Nobody in the 
numerous audiences that have 
suddenly chosen te regard the play with the interest 
shown in New York only to a new work ever laughs 
when other emotions are evoked, and a spectator moved 
to such emotions would find himself out of harmony 
with the moods of the majority. Even Little Eva, who 
preaches as strenuously as ever an infant phenomenon 
did into Uncle Tom’s blackened ears, brings tears in- 
stead of laughter, although this particular character 
has been for a generation the butt of music-hall and 
newspaper wit. Possibly, now that she has grown too 
stale as a subject for humor and has during the past 
few years rather dropped out of use, she comes before 
the present generation of play-goers regenerated and 
once more pathetic. It would be possible to say that 
all the old incidents seemed new to their spectators 
at the Academy were it not for an eagerness to an- 
ticipate the points of the play before they are reached. 
Every sentence spoken in defence of George Harris to 
the confusion of Marks and his allies is drowned in 
an outburst of approval before the first word is half 
uttered. Maybe familiarity with the means of melo- 
drama makes the ears of these hearers sharp to the 
emotion that is always due when the conflict between 
virtue and villany is on. This seems the more plausible 
explanation of the attitude of these listeners, who are 
too engrossed in every word and act that the old 
familiar panorama reveals to have learned it all long 
ago and kept that knowledge fresh by frequent renewal 
of the experience. There are still abundant life and 
vigor in the strenuous scenes of the play, and the 
pathos that its more serious episodes contain has 
the sincerity that will always tell. It is no stretch 
of the privilege to compare the latest dramatization 
of a novel with what was at all events the first en- 
during example of that theatrical method in this 
country, as the stagecraft of “ To Have and to Hold” 

is not on an appreciably higher level than that of the 
playwright who first made a drama out of Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel. The humanity of the scenes in the 
latter work is what the colorless mechanism of the new 
play lacks, and this quality, if it does not appeal to a 
lofty emotion, at least strikes squarely the mark at 
which it is aimed. It is never the serious phase of the 
work that palls, but its comedy, which seems to even 
the most interested spectator allotted in too great 
measure to the untiring Jopsy. Nor are the changes 
in her familiar speeches always an improvement. The 
historie answer to Miss Ophelia’s question that she 
wasn’t born but “ just growed ” now becomes verbosely 
“| was raised by speculators.” Then Mr. St. Clair 
standing by her grandilequently explains that “ Specu- 
lators buy them as children in order to raise them for 
the market,” and this weighty apparatus to create a 
laugh naturally fails of the effect. William Brady 
has provided for the well-known incidents scenic pic- 
tures that are certainly more beautiful and appropriate 
than any used in recent years for this purpose. None 
of them is more agreeable to the eve than the view of 





the St. Clair mansion with its plantation in the dis- 
tant background, and the lawn in front spacious 


enough to allow a carriage and pony-cart to drive in 
abreast and retire without arousing sympathetic ap- 
prehension for the fate of the orchestra leader and his 
associates. 





T is probably worth while to men- 
tion that * The Lash of a Whip’ 
new on view at the Lyceum is 
by Maurice Hennequin ‘and 
Georges Duval,- although as 
much enlightenment as to its 
character would come _ from 
naming Alexandre Bisson, 
Georges Feydeau, or three or four 
other writers of Paris faree. It 

would not be fair to add Alfred Capus to this list. He 

showed in * The Husbands of Leontine” that his in- 
vention keeps out of the beaten track of his Boulevard 
colleagues—not very far out of that path, probably, but 
enough to give his work a freshness and distinction 
that most of these pieces lack when they get before 
the New York public, exposing to view only their bare 
skeletons robbed of all that differentiated them from 
the rest of their family in the place of their birth. In 
‘The Lash of a Whip” there is a point of originality 





which rebounds to the credit of the authors, although 
it cannot be said to contribute much to the comic 


powers of the play. The usual husband with his in- 
variable traits endeavors to quiet his naturally sus- 
picious wife in this case by persuading her that a 
man resembling him so much as to be his double is 
really the perpetrator of the infidelities that so much 
disturb her faith in her spouse. He finally seeks to 
convince her of this fact by appearing as the ge 
to his own wife. He disguises himself only with a 
eye-glass. The puissant Nibelungen Tarnhelm was ‘a 
intricate apparatus compared with this simple device. 
If a woman might be expected not to know her husband 
anywhere it would be in a French farce. But the 
strain on probability is in this instance too great for 
the comic reaction to follow, and this blazing exhibition 
of originality does not relieve the monotony that every 
other scene in the play contains. The pattern is too 
well known to require explanation in its latest phases. 
“The Lash of a Whip” is likely to join the obscurity 
of its recent predecessors before a very long time. 
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T took Augustus Thomas to demon- 
strate in “ On the Quiet,” which 
still maintains its prosperity at 
the little Madison Square Thea- 
tre, that the French formula can 
be used with deference to Ameri- 
can taste, and find greater favor 
than any examples of the Gal- 
lic farce, which are indeed rather 
insignificant products of the con- 


drama to attract so much attention. It 


temporary 
is only their insistence that makes them subjects of 


such frequent comment. They come into view so often 
and disappear so frequently that they acquire a ficti- 
tious importance; and they have been doing the same 
thing for a decade. It would be easy to count on the 
fingers of one hand plays from this source that have 
met with any substantial success, anu most of them 
found just the fate they deserved. Only one of them 
was unjustly slighted. In ‘The Husbands of Leon- 
tine” there was genuine comedy, flavored, moreover, 
with originality and freshness. Something more than 
the dry bones of these machine-made pieces was vis- 
ible in its intrigue, but its fascinating heroine and 
her friend belonged to a class that American audiences 
will accept only so long as they are serious and re- 
pentant. Women of this kind must not enjoy them- 
selves on the stage and remain unregenerate in an 
atmosphere of gayety. This is the rule of audiences 
which forgive Zaza on account of her sorrows. The 
adapter found it necessary to dismiss even her in the 
halo of good resolutions. As Leontine had no appar- 
ent troubles, she could not be pardoned, and the best 
Paris comedy of its kind seen here for years shared the 
fate of many inferior works. It is only in the large 
cities and in two or three of them that foreign plays 
of this character are ever tolerated. Elsewhere they 
are either incomprehensible or repugnant. Managers 
find the wide field they must cover here varied in 
tastes and ethics. What may amuse New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Philadelphia, frequently creates an- 
other emotion in smaller places. Continental experi- 
ence abroad is different. Boulevard farce may not in- 
variably be appreciated in London, but its admirers 
always exist in Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
other large European cities. On the other hand, “ My 
Friend from India,” “ What happened to Jones,” and 
the older “ Charley’s Aunt,” will find the same public 
from one end of this country to the other. It is al- 
ways true that the play with a native subject in 
the majority of cases finds wider acceptance here 
than one dealing with other societies, although this 
principle, like some others well established, may seem 
awry just now through the prevailing influence of the 
dramatized novel. It is chiefly on account of their 
unadaptability to American conditions that the Paris 
farces must always fail, if their fun were up to its 
supposed standard. Marital infidelity, hoodwinked 
wives, and women of unclassified social status are not 
familiar elements of American life, and probably never 
will be. Whether drama be serious or frivolous, it 
must appeal to social relations known and understood. 
The deficiency of this quality has its share in settling 
beforehand the fate of these irrepressible pieces, just 
as it has in determining the career here of plays by 
Arthur Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, and Haddon 
Chambers when these authors deal too closely with 
conditions existing only in their own country. Then 
they may interest New York, 















































Milton E. Ailes 


Newly Appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury 








The Lawson Boat 


R. THOMAS W. LAWSON’S yacht, 
M Independence, is rapidly nearing 

completion, as may be seen from 
the photographs on page 308. Although 
a certain amount of secrecy has been main- 
tained in connection with the construction 
of the Boston cup-defender, Mr. Lawson 


recently gave out her dimensions: Length 
over all, 140 ft. 6 in.; water-line length, 
90 ft.; extreme beam, 24 ft.; forward 


overhang, 26 ft.; after overhang, 24 ft. 
6 in.; draught, 20 ft. 

It seems probable that designer Crownin- 
shield has drawn the lines of the Boston 
cup-defender with the idea of making a 
more powerful boat than the Columbia, 
and one with a much greater sail-carrying 
capacity. He has made a distinct depart- 
ure in the forward frames, which, instead 
of being round and easy as in the Co- 
lumbia, are hard and flat. This means 
that when the Boston boat is heeled over 
she will sail on a longer floor than has 
ever a ninety-foot sloop. She will also 
be able to spread a larger sail plan. It 
is sdid that at least 2000 more teet than 
Columbia carried is proposed for the Law- 
son craft. The entrance of the boat is 
blunt, and the after-deck lines do not trim 
in neatly. Mr. Crowninshield has not aim- 
ed for the fine entrance and clean run 
as she lies down, but for sail-carrying 
power and stability. 

Mr. Crownirishield has not succeeded in 
surpassing Mr. Herreshoff on Colwmbia’s 
displacement. Columbia’s was 145 and 
Lawson’s will be 145.65. 
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The Immortal 


, 





Poem 


TAKE the book—I part the uncut 
I leaves, 
And pause and turn and weigh and 
criticise, 
Even as the wagoner, casting up the 
sheaves . 
For Harvest, marks the color and the 
size. 


This is profound and stirs strange depths 
of thought, 
Troubling the simple beauty of the 
rhyme; 
This is moré musical and this has caught 
The vigorous, doubting spirit of the 
time. 


But this—listen as I read—can this be 
hew? 
Into its light I come like one exiled 
Finding the home he always journeyed 


0. 
Surely I loved it as a little child. 
MILDRED I. McNEAL. 
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The New Oil-Fields 


OUTHERN California bids fair to 

become one of the greatest oil-pro- 

ducing districts of the world. A 
year and a half ago two men, working 
with pick and shovel, struck oil in the 
Bakersfield region, and the rich finds that 
quickly followed in the vicinity led to 
the greatest oil boom of recent years. 
Within a few months the town grew to a 
population of 10,000, and the region im- 
mediately about it lying within the slope 
of the mountains—“ inside the dish-pan’ 
—is covered with a forest of derricks. 

In and about the city of Los Angeles 
the oil excitement has effected a remarka- 
ble transformation. It is no unusual 
thing to see ugly and blackened derricks 
on fine lawns in front of handsome resi- 
dences. The smell of oil is everywhere, 
but while it has taken away from the 











attractiveness of the city, it has added 
greatly to the amount of business that 
is transacted there. 

Along the coast, at Ventura and Sum- 
merland, the most remarkable phase of 
California oil development is encountered. 
Here the wells have been pushed out into 
the ocean itself, and the remarkable 
spectacle is presented of oil being pumped 
from beneath the very sands of the sea. 
Most of these wells are sunk from long 
piers extending several hundred feet out 
from the shore, amt supporting derricks 
and storage-tanks. The fact that the 
coast waters for a considerable distance 
are underlaid with oil-bearing sand adds 
immensely to the productive possibilities 
of the region. 

In spite of the great inundation of 
boomers and fortune-seekers that has 
swept over this region within the past 
twelvemorith, scarcely more than a begin- 
ning has been made in tapping the vast 
oil-reservoirs of the State. The present 
production is at the rate of about 300,000 
barrels per month, but this probably will 
be tripled before the close of the year. 
Even within the brief period since the 
field was opened a number of fortunes 
have been made, and men who were glad 
to secure employment at day wages a few 
months ago have found themselves sudden- 
ly transformed into millionaires. 


The chief industrial significance of the | 


new oil finds lies in the fact that the Cali- 
fornia oil, while too heavy to refine into 
an illuminant, is admirably adapted for 
use as fuel. The Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe railroads are now using it in 
their locomotives, and it has replaced coal 
in the sugar-beet factories and other man- 
ufacturing concerns of the State. Oil is 
actually a cheaper fuel than coal in Cali- 
fornia, and its advantages in other re- 
spects are rapidly bringing it into general 
use for heating and steam-making pur- 
poses. The high price of fuel has been a 
serious bar to the manufacturing develop- 
ment of California. The finding of vast 
reservoirs of oil, therefore, is likely to 
exert a profound influence upon the indus- 
trial progress of the State, as well as to 
bring fortunes. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
wes colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

dv 


THE cleansing and preserving properties of myrrh 
for the teeth have been known since the days of ancient 
Syria. WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH, the new tooth 
paste (in at has myrrh as a base. "Ask any drug- 
gist for it.—[ Adv.] 





AN EXCURSION 
INTO the country, out camping, fishing, or just a 
picnic, will be incomplete in outfit unless supplied 
with Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
In_tea, coffee, and many summer beverages it is 
delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands.—[Adv.] 








A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $60a year. 
New i Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.,111 West 38th St. 
-_ av. 








HopEs are never realized where ambition is greater 
than strength. Fortify your system with Abbott’s, the 
Ongiy2 al Angostura Bitters. At druggists and grocers. 
— aw. 





“A DOZEN on the shell,” some celery and a pint of 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is a lunch 
for the gods.—_[Adv.] 


Usrt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 





Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS, great South 
American tonic for weak people.—{ Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 


What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 








25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] | 
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“A Sound Mind 
in a Sound Body 


Naturally Selects a good 
policy in a Sound Life 
Insurance Company like 


Tae Prudentia 











The opportunity is 
yours for the asking 


Write for particulars. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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afternoon reception. 


and flavor. 










chocolate or cocoa. 
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Refreshments of surpassing delicacy. Dainty little 
wafers that have been the success of the season, 
served at the banquet board, the tea table or at the 


RAMONA# MATHENA | 


Sugar Wafers 


won popularity through their novelty in substance 
Nothing like them was ever before 
tasted. Proper to serve at any time—a dessert in 
themselves or as an accompaniment to any kind of 
dessert. Unusually pleasing with the cup of tea, 
Sold everywhere in sealed tins, . 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 

























Lyons Silks. 


Spring Importations. 


Silk Fabrics. 
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HREE years had passed, and Luc had estab- 


lished his new works, which had given 
rise to an industrial town. In anticipa- 


tion of the revolution which Jordan’s elec- 

tric furnaces were expected to introduce, 

he had paid little attention to the blast- 
furnace and had left it to the hands of Morfain, his 
own time being taken up with the erection of comfort- 
able houses for the workmen, the establishment of a 
large building containing school-rooms, a library, and 
a hall where the men could meet each other socially 
and hold meetings or give entertainments, and in the 
organization of co-operative stores. Yet, through the 
introduction into La Crécherie of every possible mod- 
ern improvement, the latter had now become a formi- 
dable rival of the Pit. 

Lue was anxious to avoid any collision with the 
latter. He was willing to accept any workmen that 
came to him of their own accord, but was unwilling 
to make any overtures to them. It was thus that 
he had come to employ Bonnaire and Ragu. 

Since the latter had become a workman at La 
Orécherie, Seeurette had persuaded him to marry 
Josine, and the couple were now occupying one of the 
houses of Luc’s industrial town. But Ragu was al- 
ways having something to find fault with. Thus, 
one’ morning while Lue was inspecting the works, 
Ragu approached him and said, “ M. Lue, the wind 
has broken three panes of glass in our bed-room, and 
if they are not replaced I won’t pay you any rent.” 
A shadow passed over Luc’s face as he said, “ All 
right, Ragu; I will go around to your house pres- 
ently.” He then started for an inspection of the 
schools. Just as he ended his visit to the latter, he 
was told that two peasants from Combettes wished 
to see him. The object of their visit was a question 
of water to be regulated between Combettes and La 
Crécherie. Lue at once granted them all that they 
asked, and promised that La Crécherie would lay 
pipes and empty all of the water that it did not 
want for its own use into the Saint Jean brook 
that flowed through their commune. Luc’s cordiality 
had its effect, and never had a reconciliation between 
peasant and manufacturer been brought about so satis- 
factorily. ; 

After taking leave of the peasants, Lue remembered 
that he had promised to call at Ragu’s house; so wend- 
ing his way thither, he found Josine sitting at the 
window, and showing signs of recent weeping. She 
reluctantly confessed that the cause of her trouble 
was that Ragu had again been treating her with bru- 
tality; that the glass in the window had been broken 
by himself in a fit of rage; that he had not become 
used to a life of order and peace, and had determined 
to return to the Pit. After Lue heard this, there was 
a painful silence: and then he said: 

“Don’t take these things to heart, Josine; be 
courageous, and I swear to you that you shall yet 
be happy!” 

“Oh! I am courageous, Monsieur Lue,” 
“T well know that you will never abandon 
! will wait, even if it is for my entire life.” 

It was like an engagement—an exchange of prom- 
ises in the hope of happiness to come. During the 
four years that La Crécherie had been founded, 
an undercurrent of hatred against Lue had been grow- 
ing strong in Beauclair. At first the feeling was 
only one of hostile astonishment, accompanied with 
sneers; but afterwards when the interests of Beau- 
clair and La Crécherie became complicated, anger took 
the place of pleasantry, and the town felt the necessity 
of defending itself by any and all means against 
But anger grew greater still 


said she. 
me. 





the common enemy. 
when it became known that the reforms at La Cré- 
cherie had infected the village of Combettes. The 


whole town was up in arms against Luc, and many 
were in favor of putting him out of the way; but 
Laboque, a man of great cunning, said: “No! we 
must wait for an occasion when every one is on our 
side.” 

Such an oceasion was at hand. Beauclair for cen- 
turies had had a filthy rivulet running through it 
called the Clouque. No one knew its source, but the 
common opinion was that it originated in some moun- 
tain torrent. It was dried up most of the time, and, 
when it was not, was a source of infection. Then, all 
of a sudden, it dried up entirely, and people wonder- 
ed what was the ‘cause of it. Before long there was 
plenty of proof that the water that had disappeared 
from the Clouque had been diverted therefrom, and, 
along with the overflow from La Crécherie, was flow- 
ing into the Saint Jean brook, that the peasants 
were utilizing it with intelligence, and that it had 
become a source of wealth to them. The anger of 
Beauclair became fiercer than ever against Lue, 
who had taken possession of what did not belong to 
him! Why had he stolen the torrent and destroyed 
the Clouque? Such a robbery could not be tolerated! 
The loudest outery came from Laboque, who claimed 
to be particularly interested because the Clouque ran 
just back of his garden, and had been in many ways 
of great use to him. As the town was unwilling to 
take a hand in the matter, he began a suit against 
Lue, in which he claimed 25,000 frances damages, with 


idea that if he were awarded even but 10,000, 
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a hundred more persons could sue and get the same 
amount, and thus ruin La Crécherie. 

At length the day of the trial arrived, in the midst 
of ever-increasing excitement and anger, and the result 
was that Laboque was nonsuited. There was amaze- 
ment in the court-room when the nature of the verdict 
was understood, and the silence was followed by wild 
howls for vengeance. Lue remained smiling in his 
seat, and the mob, believing that he was setting it 
at defiance by his behavior, would have broken down 
the oaken barrier, had not the guards driven it out 
of doors. At the request of the clerk of the court, 
Luc remained in the room until the crowd outside 
had dispersed. Finally, after a quarter of an hour, 
he made his exit, carrying nothing but a slender cane. 
Nothing happened as he passed up Rue de Brias until 
he reached the shop of Laboque, who stood in front 
of it, surrounded by a crowd, and raging like a mad- 
man. When he saw Luc he cried: “To death with 
him! To death with the thief and murderer!” Then 
the whole crowd joined in the ery: “To death with 
him! To death with him!” And everywhere along 
the route arose the same cry. A stone thrown at him 
struck him in-the head, and another in the thigh, but 
neither did any harm. But at last he was hit by a 
stone that tore his ear and cut the palm of his hand 
like a knife. Finally, faint from the loss of blood, he 
reached his house. Towards eleven o’clock he received 
a call from Josine, who had heard of the assault and 
had come to warn him against threats of violence to 
him that Ragu had been making, and also to inform 
him that the latter had again beaten her, and threat- 
ened to throw her out of doors, and ordered her to 
pack up their belongings, so as to.move to the Pit 
on the following morning. 

On the next day Luc made an effort to detain Ragu, 
but the man was obstinate and insisted upon return- 
ing to his old companions. 

At night Josine visited Luc to bid him farewell, and 
to assure him that she would soon see him again; 
and the next day, with anguish of heart, he saw 
her leave La Crécherie behind: Ragu, who, with the 
assistance of Bourron, was pushing a hand-cart con- 
taining their possessions. : 

Very early one morning, sometime after this, Scu- 
rette recetved a painful shock, which gave her deep 
distress. On her way to the dairy to give an order 
for milk for the créche, she saw a form emerge from 
the door of Luc’s house, and which she recognized as 
that of Josine. Since Ragu had left La Crécherie, 
Josine had returned to see Luc on nights when she 
was at liberty, and this night she told him that 
she would not return home for fear of being seen by 
the neighbors, who were watching her movements. 
The idea of lying and of concealing herself, in order 
to devote herself to her god, was so painful to her 
that she preferred to wait for the hour when she 
could claim his love in broad daylight. Lue under- 
stood her feeling and had resigned himself to it. 
But they had. exchanged so many caresses and vows, 
and bade so many farewells, that it was already sun- 
rise when she tore herself away. 

That Josine should come out of Luc’s house at 
such an hour was a revelation that fell upon Sceurette 
with a terrible shock. She was stunned, stood rooted 
to the spot for a moment, and then retraced her steps 
homeward. Rushing wildly up to her room, she threw 
herself upon her bed and clasped her hands over her 
eyes and ears, as if she would neither see nor hear. 
She had believed herself to be nothing more than Luc’s 
affectionate friend and assistant. How severe the 
blow, then, so harshly to learn that she herself loved 
when another had driven her from a heart in which 
she might have enshrined herself as an all-powerful 
queen! 


Her tears flowed at last, and the only question that, 


now occupied her was what she could do to make: her- 
self loved. The sun was already high, and still she 
lay with her face buried in her pillow, without having 
found any practical solution of the problem. 

Finally she decided to confide in her brother; and 
jumping out of bed, she made her way to the labo- 
ratory. 

Jordan had this morning met with a disastrous 
set-back in the total failure of a final experiment with 
his electric furnace, and was about reclining in his 
arm-chair as Sceurette entered. When he saw her dis- 
composure, he was very uneasy, and exclaimed: 

“ What’s the matter, sister?” 

In answer to this question, she related the whole 
story in a frank and simple manner, and confessed 
that she loved Luc, but that Lue did not love her. 

“You love Luc!” said he. “ You love Lue!” 

“Yes, brother! But tell me why he should love 
Josine? Why should he not love me?” 

“J don’t know, sister. He, doubtless, loves her 
simply because he does. There can be no other reason. 
He wéuld be loving you had he loved you first. But 
he did not, and so you must become resigned. Some 
day you will forget.” 

She still protested, although in showing signs of 
yielding: “ No, no; I wish to suffer. I cannot become 
resigned.” 

Lue was to breakfast with the Jordans this morn- 
ing. When he joined them in the laboratory, the bro- 









ther and sister were still agitated, but he himself was 
so downcast that he observed nothing. When he arose 
he had had a gloomy vision of La Crécherie on the 
point of destruction, and felt that it would be folly 
to attempt to save it. All that was heroic in him was 
wavering, and he was nearly ready to renounce his 
task. No longer able to restrain his feelings, he said 
to Jordan: “ My dear friend, I must tell you some- 
thing. Affairs at La Crécherie now seem to be des- 
perate; our workmen are leaving us; entire Beauclair 
is in commotion; and the tradesmen are making ex- 
istence so hard for us that our situation is becoming 
more alarming every day. I see that we are lost, 
and can no longer hide from you the troubles in which 
we are involved. Not only have large sums been 
lost, but still larger ones would be needed to prolong 
the struggle. I dare not ask any more of you, for 
although I am able and willing to sacrifice myself, I 
have no right to involve you and your sister in 
ruin.” i 

“Well,” said Jordan, “although things do seem 
to be going badly, must all hope be abandoned? Re- 
member, my friend, if you let La Crécherie die, you 
will die because of La Crécherie. The work is your 
very life, and you must live until its completion. I 
will give you the money, and we will economize and 
adapt ends to means.” 

What Seurette had just heard stirred her to the 
depths of her being. She rose, embraced her brother, 
and said: “I thank you! Now we will all work to- 
gether.” 

Lue, walking to the window and looking out upon 
the expanse of blue sky above La Crécherie, exclaim- 
ed: “Ah! people do not love me. If they ever do, 
everything will increase and prosper, and grow and 
expand like a plant in the sunshine.” 

Then Seurette, who had approached him affection- 
ately, said, with a final tremor of her vanquished pas- 
sion: “ One must give love without seeking to be loved 
in return, since only love spontaneously given to others 
can animate this work of ours with life.” 

From that time Luc began to recover his power of 
will and action. He was very-happy, and maintained 
the struggle between La Crécherie and the Pit with 
a sort of triumphal cheerfulness, which had its effect 
in gradually conquering both men and things. 

After that came a bitter struggle for many months 
between the Pit and La Crécherie, and Luc exerted all 
his strength to keep things moving. His works were 
now doing an enormous business, and his men were 
working bravely and cheerfully, while he seemed 
to be everywhere at once, guiding and directing. 

At the Pit affairs were still more flourishing. The 
receipts had not diminished, and the manufacture of 
guns and shells seemed to be very successful. But 
Delaveau began occasionally to feel serious anxieties. 
Trouble seemed to grow ‘for him out of the prosperity 
of La Crécherie. He could not strive against the 
iron and steel products in which it did business, and 
the girders and structural iron that it turned out so 
cheaply. Then, again, he had to compete with two 
large concerns in a neighboring department. He felt 
that of the three there was one too many; and the 
question was which two should absorb the third? 
Weakened by La Crécherie, would it be the Pit that 
would have to succumb? 

Wholly immersed in his business, Delaveau did not 
suspect that his wife, Fernande, was backing up his 
foppish cousin, that to her was due the extravagance 
at Guerdache, and that Boisgelin’s money was spent 
to satisfy her caprices. One night, after returning 
with his wife from a party at Guerdache, he inquired 
of her whether Boisgelin had told her anything. “ Told 
me anything?” said she. “No; why do you ask such 
a question?” 

“ Because,” said Delaveau, “we had a dispute. He 
asked me to let him have ten thousand frances by the 
end of the month, and I flatly refused. It is impos- 
sible. It is madness. We shall fail before long if he 
does not slacken his pace.” 

“We might fail? How’s that? 
ness was good.” 

“The business is going on all right; but it would 
go on still better if Boisgelin was not always taking 
everything that we make to support the idiotic 
life that he is pursuing.” 

During the next day Fernande thought much of 
the fears that her husband had expressed to her, and 
trembled with apprehension when she reflected upon 
the possibility of coming disaster. If Boisgelin were 
ruined what would become of her? The works were 
hers, and the idea that the source of her fortune 
could be dried up by their ruin roused her, and put 
her in an attitude of war. Any one who did injury 
to the Pit was her personal enemy, whom she would 
try to get rid of at any cost. Her hatred of Lue 
had gone on increasing ever since the time that she 
first met him. Now he was threatening to destroy 
the Pit, and if she let him go on she foresaw the 
end of her own happiness. So she burned with the 
fury of a murderess, and began to think of plans 
for making away with him. 

It was now eight months since Josine had come to 
Luc’s house to say farewell to him after the attack 
made upon him in Rue de Brias. In the mean while, 
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Josine kept herself in seclusion, since she 
feared the consequences to Luc should | 
their secret be discovered. But a few 
weeks later an accident put the secret 
into Fernande’s hands. She was eating 
breakfast with Nise, when the latter be- 
gan thinking aloud, and humming to her- 
self, ‘“‘Josine’s real husband is not Ragu, | 
but Monsieur Luc.” } 

Her mother raised her eyes in amaze- 
ment, and said, “ Who told you that?” 

The child, disconcerted, attempted at | 
first to prevaricate; but finally confessed | 
to her mother that her informant was | 
Nanet, Josine’s brother. 

Fernande passed the day in her room 
thinking the matter over, and debating | 
how she might poison the weapon that 
had been put into her hand, and, with 
it, kill her enemy, Luc, whom she never 
had hated more. Delaveau had gone t9 
Paris that day to effect a new loan, and 
the Pit was growing more insolvent every 
day. But victory would be certain if 
she could get rid of the master of La 
Crécherie. The enemy dead, competition 
would cease. With a man like Ragu, 
maddened with jealousy and drink, events 
might be hurried to the desired end. 
How should she act; how inform Ragu? 
That was the question. After thinking 
the matter over in bed, she resolved in 
the morning to go to the works in person | 
with the pretext for seeing Ragu that | 
she had already prepared. 

When seven o’clock struck, she jumped 
out of bed, bound up her hair in a twist, 
slipped on a loose wrapper, put on a 
pair of white velvet slippers, went down 
stairs, traversed her husband’s office, and 
passed through the wooden gallery that 
led to the main building of the Pit. Cross- 
ing the court-yard, she entered the pud- 
dling-furnace hell, and as she did so, saw 
Ragu, who was walking toward the shed 
in which the workmen hung up their 
clothes. He had discarded his apron and 
was clad only in his shirt and jacket. 
He was just finishing his fourth bottle, 
and was drunk with wine, heat, and 
anger. Fernande saw that he was half 
naked, but he was coming towards her, 
and she could not avoid him. 

“ Ragu,” said she, “could I get your 
wife to come to work for me for a few 
days?” 

“You want my wife, eh? 
her, and don’t let her come back to me 

“Then you are not getting along well 
together? I thought that you had for- 
given her, and that the matter of the baby 
had been settled.” 

“Forgive her? Forgive what?” 

“Of course your wife has been easily 
misled. It is only natural that at her 
age she should listen to'a handsome gen- 
tleman.” 

“Tl fix the handsome gentleman who 
has made love to her! Who is the gen- 
tleman ?” 

“That Monsieur Lue, the master of 
La Crécherie,” said she. 

Ragu, astounded, had approached her 
closely. He was trembling all over, and 
his face was convulsed. 

“What did you come here to tell me? 
You want me to kill Monsieur Luc! I 
see through it. But, say, why did you 
come here yourself?” 

She was frightened and tried to escape, 
but, with one bound, he stood between her 
and the door. “ Listen,” said he. “ You 
just said that handsome gentlemen make 
love to our wives, and so it is only right 
that we should pay them back in the same 
way, when thetr women fall into our 
power.” . ; 

With that he pushed her violently tow- 
ards the wooden shed, the filthy dressing- 
room where workmen changed their 
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clothes. The room was dark. There was 
no one near to save her from his vile 
embraces. Ten minutes later, as he left, 
he remembered that he had dropped some- 
thing from his pocket. He found it at 
last after a search; it was his knife. As 
soon as he had grasped it he ran out, 
growling insults at his victim. His last 
words were: “Now for the other one! 
I’ll soon settle his affair!” 

Fernande had the good fortune to get 
back to the house without being ob- 
served. After reaching her room she 
threw herself upon her bed, turned her 
face to the wall, and drew the coverings 
closely about her. : 

At about ten o’clock she was aroused 
by a maid, who came to tell her the news 
that Ragu had just killed Monsieur Luc 
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by stabbing him in the back. Fernande 
started up as pale as a sheet, and, after 
merely exclaiming, “Ah!” directed that 
she should be left alone. 

It-was at about nine o’clock in the 
morning when Lue was stabbed. He ut- 
tered a loud cry and fell, while Ragu 
gained the slope of the mountain and dis- 
appeared. Luc was carried by workmen 
to his own house, to which he was soon 
followed by Sceurette, and afterwards by 
Dr. Novarre, who, after an examination, 
said that there was hope, although the 
wound was a frightful one. The next to 
arrive was Josine, who had hastened to 
Lue’s bedside as soon as she heard of the 
assault. On seeing her, Lue gave a slight 
cry, and, dropping Seurette’s hand, 
stretched out his arms to embrace her. | 
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The doctor, observing that his patient 
was greatly moved, forbade him to talk. 
As the two women gently performed little 


services around him, the wounded man 

smiled at them, and then, exhausted, 

dropped off into a deep slumber. 

The gendarmes sent in pursuit of Ragu 
had failed to find any trace of him in 
| the efforts made in this direction for two 
weeks; and the mystery seemed to be 
finally solved by the discovery, at the 
bottom of a ravine, of the body of a 
man half eaten by wolves. 

When Lue was able to resume the diree- 
tion of the works, he was received with 
the warmest sympathy on all sides. It 
was not only the baptism of blood which 
he had suffered that caused the continued 
progress of La Crécherie, but also the 
fact that the mine had become a source 
of enormous wealth. The works had now 
become a successful experiment, and the 
extraordinary example that they were 
daily giving was becoming contagious. 

The most immediate effect of the sue 
cess of La Crécherie, however, was to show 
small factories in the vicinity the advan 
tages that would accrue from associating 
themselves with their larger neighbors. 
The first to become absorbed in a com- 
munity of interest was the Chodorge Nail 
Works, next the Hausser establishment, 
and, finally, the house of Miranda & Co. 

But it was especially at the Pit that the 
repercussion of the evolution taking place 
at Beauclair resounded. At every new 
success of La Crécherie, Delaveau had to 
put forth more activity, intelligence, and 
courage. He could no longer compete 
with the iron and steel of commerce; and 
even found himself affected in the manu- 
facture of guns and shells. Finally, what 
paralyzed him was the want of reserve 
funds to bridge him over in dull times. 
| His worst suffering, however, was his in 
ability to pay Boisgelin the profits that 
he had promised. In November the bills 
payable were exceedingly heavy, and Dela 
veau felt that he would have to get an 
extension. The evening before the matur 
ity of his obligations, he locked himself 
in his office to write some letters, while 
Fernande went to a party at Guerdache. 
Lighting his lamp and stirring up the 
fire of coke that was burning in a small 
sheet-iron stove, he seated himself at his 
desk, and was soon lost in a _ reverie. 
Midnight struck and he was still there. 
At this moment there was heard the 
sound of a carriage and of voices. It was 
Fernande returning home. 

As she entered, her manner and appear- 
ance showed that she was angry. 

Delaveau glanced at her uneasily and 
asked : , 

“ What’s the matter, dear?” 

“What’s the matter? Nothing! So 
you went to Guerdache this merning, did 
you?” 

“Yes, I went there.” 

“And what Boisgelin has just told me 
is true, then? The works are on the verge 
of bankruptcy.” 

“Yes; I was obliged to tell him the 
truth.” ? 

“Well, what are we going to do?” 

“We are going to work. That’s 
only salvation.” 








our 


“You and Boisgelin must settle the 
matter between you,” exclaimed she. ‘I 


am not going naked, and shall retrench 
absolutely nothing of my expenses.” 

Delaveau shrugged his shoulders. 

“What has happened is all your fault,” 
said she. “ You have never known how 
to conduct your business.” 

At this, Delaveau rose in 
said: 

“Let us go up stairs to bed, or I may 
say something that I shall regret.” 

She did not move; but became so bit- 
ter, aggressive, and insulting, that he final- 
ly grasped her arms and shook her. 

“So you lay hands on me, do you, you 
blackguard, you brute! You are not fit 
to manage a shop of ten men!” 

Delaveau rushed upon her and shouted, 
“You are going to die!” 

“T am quite willing,” said she, “ but 
you are too big a coward to kill me!” 

And he, becoming more and more fran- 
tic, repeated, with a shriek, “ You are 
going to die!” 

Having no weapon, he took a run around 
the room in search of one. All at once, 


anger and 


| he caught sight of the coke-stove, and, im- 


pelled by a sudden frenzy, gave it a 
vigorous kick that sent it into the mid- 
dle of the room. The burning coke was 
scattered over the carpet, and set it and 
then the curtains on fire. The hangings, 


wood-work, and furniture were soon 
ablaze, and the room was becoming a 
furnace. Wild with fright, Fernande tried 


every means of escape, but Delaveau in 
every case barred her passage. Finally, 
clasping her in his arms, he took her to 
the middle of the room, where both fell 
and were soon consumed. 

The fire was first seen by Nanet, whose 
only thought was of Nise, whom he suc- 
ceeded in saving before help arrived. The 
fire communicated through the gallery to 
the buildings of the works, and at sunrise 
all that remained of the Pit was its tall 
chimneys and its tempering-tower, which 
still stood erect. 








To be Concluded. 
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© the soldier or civilian whose 

knowledge of the situation in 

the Philippines has been gain- 

ed by experience in the islands, 

there is more real assurance 

as to the development of a sat- 
isfactory condition there, more hope of a 
reasonably speedy settlement of the exist- 
ing disturbances, in the despatch sent by 
Judge Taft. the president of the Philip- 
pine Commission, to President McKinley 
on the eve of his second inauguration, than 
in any other report that has ever been 
received from any official of the United 
States in the archipelago. This assurance 
was all contained in a brief sentence of 
only eleven words at the very beginning 
of the despatch. “Since January 1, 1127 
tire-arms have been captured and 1368 sur- 
rendered.” The comparatively great num- 
ber captured is of great importance, but 
the number of those surrendered is of 
far-reaching consequence. 


For the guns make the insurrection. 
Without fire-arms there will be little re- 
sistance on the part of the Filipinos. 


Bolos are nasty weapons, but they have 


never made headway against the Amer- 
icans, and the Filipinos know it. The 


bandit or guerilla who is willing to stand 
in the jungle and shoot at the American 
in the road, knowing that all he has to 
do to insure safety is to conceal the rifle 
and come openly out to meet any one who 
seems likely to make him trouble, will not 
be so ready to try bolo work, even from 
skilful ambush. The Filipinos have had 
their lesson in that and the percentage of 
loss has been too high. 

The capture and surrender reported by 
Judge Taft include more fire-arms by a 
great many than were ever taken from the 
Vilipinos in any similar period before. 
They are certainly more than were taken 
in the first six months of the insurrection, 
and probably more than were captured 
in its first vear. The Filipinos were never 
inisled about the value of their weapons 
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to themselves. The leaders knew that 
their only hope was in the retention of the 
guns. They not only urged it constantly 
on all their followers, but they took extra 
precautions to prevent the loss of rifles 
in battle. It was much easier for them 
to get men than it was to get guns. There- 
fore whenever they stood for a fight there 
were always at least two men in the line 
for every gun, and frequently there were 
three or four. If the man who was using 
the gun was killed or disabled some other 
teok it, and when the time came to run, 
as it always did sooner or later, there 
was always a sound man to carry off each 
gun, although they left dead and wounded 
on the field. 

So it was that for a long time the cap- 
ture of rifles was far from satisfactory. 
Even at such a hard fight as that at the 
Zapote River, when the Filipinos stood 
their ground from nine in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, and when their casu- 
alties reached fully 20 per cent., we got 
fewer than seventy-five guns, although it 
was reported officially that we buried 120 
of their dead in cne corner of the field. 

We have never captured statistics which 
would give us an accurate estimate of the 
number of rifies the insurgents had at the 
outbreak of hostilities. In the later days 
f the insurrection many of the garrisons of 
the outlying provincial towns kept regis- 
ters which showed the number of rifles 
held by each, the make and number of each 
gun and the name of the man in whose 
custody it was. But at the beginning of 
the fighting, when it would have been 
most valuable, we got no such information. 
It has never been possible, therefore, . to 
estimate from inside information how well 
the insurgents were armed. We know 
that practically all of the 12,000: native 
troops armed and equipped by the Span- 
iards deserted to Aguinaldo with all their 
outfit. Besides these the Spanish troops 
captured with arms in their hands num- 
bered more than 5000, and the arms left in 


~ 


places abandoned to the insurgents by the 
retreating Spaniards brought the number 
obtained from these two sources up to 
about 8000. The insurgents got from the 
arsenal in Cavite, after Dewey’s May-day 
fight, about 500 rifles, and some 560 taken 
at Isla de Grande, in Subig Bay, were 
turned over to them. They got 2000 from 
Hong-kong, early in 1898, and 500 in a 
later filibustering expedition. They said. 
while they were still on good terms with 
the Americans, in early ’98, that on the 
renewal of the insurrection that spring, 
they still had about 15,000 rifles which 
they had not turned in after the settle- 
ment of the insurrection of 1896. This 
was undoubtedly a very liberal estimate. 
It is doubtful-if they had within 5000 of 
that number. 

All told, these estimates would give 
them somewhere between 35,000 and 40,000 
rifles at the outbreak of hostilities with us 
in February of 1899. Up to the time of 
the return of General Otis from Manila 
last year, he had never had any evidence 
of the success of any other attempts at 
filibustering. and it is extremely doubtful 
if the Filipinos were able to secure in that 
time any considerable number of arms. 

Since the return of General Otis filibus- 
tering has been out of the question as far 
as the Filipinos are concerned. There are 
several reasons. The insurrection was 
completely split up and its central or- 
ganization thoroughly disrupted. There 
was very little correspondence between the 
men who had been its leaders, and no 
effort at combination or co-operation. 
What was left of the insurrection was 
simply a number of different bands of 
guerillas, each with its own chief acting 
independently of the others. and most of 
the time for his own hand and _ pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was impos- 
sible for the Filipinos to raise the money 
necessary to carry through a successful 
filibuster. The difticulty inherent in the 
condition of the insurrection was enough 


ing something of the sort. 
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to prevent the purchase or landing of 
even a small expedition. 

On the other side the difficulties put in 
the way of filibustering by the Americans 
were practically insuperable. The watch 
which was maintained in all the places 
where it might have been possible for the 
Filipinos to buy munitions of war was 
such that it was wellnigh impossible 
for them to evade it. The trick of bribing 
a Chinese viceroy to pretend to buy arms 
for himself and then ship them to the 
Filipinos had been worked once, for a 
paltry 500 rifles, and could not succeed 
again. 

All the ports which had been held by 
the Filipinos, and where they might have 
landed arms, were now held by the Amer- 
icans. and land patrols were constantly 
travelling about to places where it was 
suspected the Filipinos might be attempt- 
This occupa- 
tion of some 400 posts by the land forces 
was supplemental to the very thorough 
and successful patrol by the vessels of 
the navy and the little gunboats captured 
or purchased from Spain. The land and 
nayal patrol was thus so complete and 
constant that. there was not time for the 
Filipinos to fix on a place of landing with 
any prospect that the guns could be de- 
livered—even if they could be bought— 
before the Americans would have the place 
agreed upon. 

For all these reasons, and for others 
which are obvious, it is practically certain 
that the insurgents have never been able 
to add to the number of arms held by 
them at the beginning of their fight with 
us. It remains to see how well they have 
held on to what they had. 

The service was very hard on the arms 
of the Filipinos, much more so than on the 
weapons of our men. The Filipinos had 
had no training whatever in the care of 
arms. Except in rare cases those we cap- 
tured were in very bad condition. Early 
in the insurrection it developed that the 
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; were broken or ruined by being hit. 
| not infrequently happened to our own 


Filipinos were in the habit, when 
pressed, of throwing their guns away to 
keep our men from finding them. It was 
a common trick to drop them down a well, 
or throw them into a stream, or bury 
them. At the Zapote one of our men 
dropped his coat from the bridge. He went 
fishing for it with a bamboo pole, and hap- 
pened to drag a riile out of the river. 
That started the men rifle-fishing, and they 
recovered several guns that the Filipinos 
had thus thrown away. Whenever the 
hunt had passed, as it usually did in the 
first year of the insurrection, the Filipinos 
would fish out their guns again and re- 


organize. ‘The casualty to insurgent rifles 
from this cause alone must -have been 


pretty heavy, for not even the long sutfer- 
ing and enduring Mauser will stand much 
of such treatment. 

The casualty incident to action could 
not have been less, and probably was more. 
The American troops were in constant 
skirmishes with the insurgents, and there 
were occasionally, in the first year of the 
insurrection, engagements which approach- 
ed the dignity “of battles. Every one of 
these encounters yielded us some rifles. It 
was the number of these affairs, rather 
than the size of any one of them, which 
brought up the aggregate of our captures. 
Resides this loss, there was the casualty 
directly incident to the wear and tear of 
action. Some of their rifles unquestion- 
ably became so worn that even the Fili- 
pinos could no longer use them, and others 
That 


arms, and it must have occurred to theirs 
more often, because the Filipinos were 
always under a much heavier fire than we 
were. 

Soon after the beginning of the insur- 
rection General Otis issued a proclamation 
offering $30 reward to any man who would 
bring in a gun. This proclamation was 
scattered as widely as could be done by 
our men, but it had very little effect. In 
the first year of the fighting it is doubtful 
if a hundred guns were surrendered on 
this condition, and none of those were in 
first-class shape. In the second summer 
of fighting, these surrenders became a lit- 
tle more frequent. There was one sur- 
render of more than a hundred rifles, but 
that was the only one of any consequence, 
except that at Aparri, where the guns 
were not paid for. The leaders of the in- 
surgents were urging them constantly to 
hold on to the guns at all hazards, as in 
the possession of rifles lay their only 
chance of securing any consideration from 
the Americans. As long as Aguinaldo was 
able to maintain any semblance of an or- 
ganization, or to enforce any show of 
authority, these appeals were very success- 
ful and we got few rifles. When the in- 
surgents were split up into guerilla bands 
the men naturally realized that the pos- 
session of their guns was their only hope 
of existence and it became more difficult 
than ever to capture or buy them. 

In the first fifteen months of the insur- 
rection we secured from the Filipinos by 
capture and purchase something over 5000 


arms. In the closing months of last year 
this number was augmented to some ex- 
tent. The losses of the Filipinos during 


this time from rough usage and the 
natural results of action were probably 
enough to bring the total number of arms 
lost by them from the beginning of the 
insurrection to the first of this year up to 
something more than 10,000. 

That would leave still in their hands on 
January 1 about 25,000 rifles, such as 
they were. From all points of view that 
is a very liberal estimate, so far as the 
Vilipinos are concerned. The capture and 
surrender reported by Judge Taft mean, 
then, that at least 10 per cent. of the arms 
of the Filipinos were secured by us in the 
first two months of this year. It is very 
significant that we should have been able 
to capture so many in that time, but it 
is much more so that they should have 
been willing to surrender more than we 
captured. When the men who hold the 
guns begin to turn them in, that means 
that they are tired of the fight and con- 
vinced of its hopelessness. 

Much of this result is no doubt due to 
the defeat of Bryan last fall. More of 
it is due to the energy with which the 
campaigning has been conducted in the 
last few months. Part of it is due to the 
work of the civil commission. It was a 
favorite argument of the leaders of the 
insurrection, in their efforts to hold their 
men in line, that the Americans meant to 
rule them by a military government under 
which they would be abject slaves. The 
presence of the commission and its work 
in taking certain provinces out of the 
hands of the military government must 
have convinced many Filipinos of the 
falsity of this talk. The growing hope of 
the settlement of the friar question fa- 
vorably to the Filipinos probably has 
helped also. But whatever the effect of 
any or ail these circumstances, the figures 
speak in unmistakable terms. They tell 
the beginning of the end, and promise that 
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